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to be recorded. A few years since one of the veterans 
was asked to write out the story of his life in Chicago. 
He said if would be impossible. ‘‘There is not a man 
in the city who could do it.” He said we are like people 
who have escaped from a fire in a theatre. We are 
here and we are alive, but we don’t know how we got 
here. Since the Exposition many good things have 
come to the front, and will abide. The history of the 
real Chicago is just beginning. Its second century will 
make the city famous for achievements which will make 
strangers forget to visit the stock yards. 


] 


§i50ME interest has been excited by our suggestion that 
a society for the encouragement of goodness is desirable, 
to work ‘‘until the Christian Church gets ready to give 
itself with might, mind, and strength to that task.” In 
commenting upon it, the Universalist Leader seems to 
have in mind the various perversions of the social life 
of the church. But we had in mind not these so much 
as the production of belief in creeds, which really have 
nothing to do with the establishment of Christian char- 
acter. Some of our more extreme orthodox exchanges 
still insist that such things as mere social salvation and 
social order are aside from the main purpose of Chris- 
tianity. The Leader suggests a parallel in regard to the 
schools; and the fact is that, in order to keep the schools 
to their legitimate tasks, such societies have been fre- 
quently formed and have been exceedingly useful. Many 
years ago an Englishman wrote an essay on the artificial 
production of stupidity in schools. It would be easy 
enough to find illustrations for a sermon on the artificial 
production of moral debility in churches. 


& 


In politics, in social regulation and reform, and in 
matters pertaining to religion, most harm is done by 
men and women who use the good cause for their own 
advancement. It is a sad shock to earnest and enthusi- 
astic workers to discover that their leader is using them 
and their enthusiasms, not primarily to do the work in 
hand, but to give him place and power. Unselfish 
workers are often divided in their own mind when they 
find that, putting all their mind and might into the work, 
a large part of their force will go, not into the welfare 
of the nation for the improvement of government, the 
purification of society, and the spread of religion, but 
will be absorbed and lost in the personality of some am- 
bitious politician, some selfish reformer, or some worldly 
bishop. The worst of it is that the good cause suffers, 
when men and women desert it because they suspect 
aMleader of playing a game for his own advantage. If 
there were not so many men and women who are sound 
and true, honorable and unselfish, and who work for 
the common good without hope of reward, the ambition 
of the selfish would wreck every good cause and stop 
the wheels of progress. 


MINISTERS’ salaries are sometimes such as to repre- 
sent the average financial ability of a congregation. 
In such cases the minister is better off financially than 
the poorer half of his congregation, and not so rich as 
the other half: his income, however, is sufficient to enable 
him to represent his congregation in social affairs, decently 
and becomingly. But in a large number of cases—in 
what proportion we do not know—the salaries of min- 
isters are too small. They do not represent the average 
ability of the congregation, but only the income from 
the pews at a low rental, or the proceeds of a subscrip- 
tion paper, a contribution box, or the envelope system 
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not vigorously pushed or well understood. In many 
cases those who are ‘‘well-to-do”’ give not according to 
their ability, sometimes not according to their inclina- 
tion, but according to a’standard of giving for the church 
which has been fixed by long habit. A rich man or 
woman, who would think nothing of giving ten thou- 
sand dollars to Harvard College, or five thousand dollars 
for a summer on a yacht, or two thousand dollars a year 
for a son at college, or five hundred dollars for club ex- 
penses, and other things in like proportion, may, be- 
cause others do likewise, consider a hundred dollars 
a sufficient contribution to the expenses of the church, 
when they would give more, as a matter of course, if it 
were the custom. In congregations where right rela- 
tions exist between the minister and the people, the mat- 
ter is easily arranged by the exercise of sympathetic 
common sense. 


Choice and Discipline. 


In a recent speech Prof. Shaler stated it as a fact 
within the range of his own experience as a teacher that 
students to-day have not the power of application which 
their fathers had. He has been obliged to reduce his 
demands upon them for this reason. He assigns as a 
cause for this decided falling off in the power of atten- 
tion the attractions of outdoor sports and the like. But 
may it not be that this is one of the incidental evils of 
the elective system? 

There is wide-spread, not only in colleges, but among 
the people at large, the idea that it is best for éach per- 
son to work along the lines of least resistance, that each 
one will do more work and do it more easily and with 
better results if he does that which his tastes and inclina- 
tions make easy and natural. That this is to a large 
extent true, experience proves. An astronomer or an 
engineer ought to be a natural mathematician. A poet 
must have a quick imagination and lively sensibilities. 
A minister of religion must take to his calling because 
he loves it. If one loves botany and geology and hates 
machinery, he will do well to work out of doors rather 
than in a cotton-mill. Much is gained by noting the 
aptitudes which nature provides in the individual and 
the work in the world around him to which his aptitudes 
correspond. He will do his best work and more of it 
by following the course marked out for him by his gifts 
and inclinations. But in nature among living things 
there are no straight lines. Energy is never exerted in 
one direction only. All motion, all action, all growth, 
all curved lines and beautiful forms, whether in the 
inner life or the outward world, are resultants of antag- 
onistic and contending forces. They are composite, 
and never represent a single intention, or one definite 
purpose and one definite out-push of energy. hail 

Therefore, while it is right and best for each one to 
take as the pilot and guide of his life his most persistent 
hope and desire, that choice does not release one from 


the need of attention and the necessity of doing with | 


resolution things that are hard, unlovely, and disagree- 
able. One does not really make his election for life upon 
right principles and with a full understanding of the 
laws of conduct, unless he knows that what he has 
chosen to do, he has chosen under the control of an in- 
clination which makes him, in order to gain his ends, 
willing to endure hardness, to meet difficulty, to suffer 
pain, and to perform patiently tasks which taken by 
themselves would be repulsive. In the history of man- 
kind there is no record of any man or woman who, 
following the native bent of genius, and doing that which 
was agreeable and desirable, ever attained to supreme 
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success and satisfaction without drinking many a bitter 


cup and bearing heavy burdens and crosses. 

We sometimes sneer at the Puritans because they 
chose to do things because they were disagreeable, and 
because they laid upon other people the obligation to 
do things merely because they were hard to do. Un- 
doubtedly, in the Puritan’s plan of life there were many 
erroneous ideas of human nature and of divine provi- 
dence. Life was for them more gloomy than it needs 
to be, but the Puritan was right in his belief that sound 
character could only be produced by discipline, and 
that it was good for boys and girls, for men and women, 
to train themselves to do hard things until they became 
easy, and to familiarize themselves with disagreeable 
things until they became pleasant. No doubt in the 
liberal revolt from Puritanism something of vigor and 
staying power has been lost. There are individuals 
and churches which show the weakening effect of choos- 
ing to believe only what is agreeable, to do only what 
is pleasant, and of refusing to bear heavy burdens, or 
to accept any routine or drudgery simply for the sake 
of doing one’s duty, and to pay the tribute demanded 
of all loyal souls. A little of the hardness which makes 
the good soldier is necessary to the formation of good 
character and the temper of mind that makes men and 
women who can be trusted, and upon whom responsi- 
bility may be laid without misgiving. 


A Better World. 


Obituary notices of the older sort could offer little 
consolation to mourners but the hope or asstiuption 
that their friends had gone to a better world than ours. 
It was a soothing thought, and still has its value for a 
certain class of minds. But a changed emphasis and point 
of view in regard to this world, and what we call the 
other, make it a less popular form of speech than it once 
was. 

In spite of all the discoveries claimed in recent years, 
we know practically nothing in regard to God’s plan con- 
cerning other worlds; and, although the imagination has 
a free field for exercise among the stars, or other possible 
abodes of souls, we are still so limited in our conceptions 
we can form no image of another unknown world that 
does not essentially partake of the elements of this. 

Besides, we gradually come to understand, as life ad- 
vances, that happiness and misery—all the phases of 
existence, in fact—are states, conditions, attributes of 
mind; and from this point of view a better world is of 
less iniportance. 

We know dimly what this world would be to us if we 
were perfectly adapted to our environment; and the 
thought arises that another and better world may be 
a condition of adaptiveness and nice adjustment rather 
than the realization of ecstatic and fantastic dreams that 
make up the picture in the popular mind. 

The best possibilities of this world are so rarely met that 
we have a right to look forward to changes here, through 
the enhanced enlightenment and moral advance of man- 
kind, that shall be far better suited to human needs than 
cities with crystal walls, diamond gates, and streets of 
gold. The dream of making this a better world is entirely 
legitimate, and the Almighty will certainly excuse us 
from spending our time and thought in fashioning an- 
other from insubstantial and illusory stuff. 

If the exertion and means spent on other-worldliness 
had been devoted to this world, in wise and discrimi- 
nating ways, the improvement in society and life would 
now be very marked. The whole attitude of religious 
thought and trend would have altered centuries ago, 
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and now we should be far advanced toward the realiza- 
tion of that kingdom of God upon earth of which prophets 
and poets and saints have dreamed, instead of lagging inef- 
fectually behind in old and infertile modes. The churches 
have suffered wofully heretofore from the paralysis of 
other-worldliness. They are now awaking from the stag- 
nation this form of possession inflicts. ‘They have fixed 
their eyes on the future, regardless of present human needs. 
They have at certain periods burned, slain, and perse- 
cuted heretics in order to save souls that, according to 
their theories, were already hopelessly condemned. The 
religious instinct has been very illogical and blind, precious 
and priceless as it is to the human race. As an insur- 
ance against fire, it has not been a success; and its claim 
to be a benefit society for futurity has done much to 
retard progress in certain ages of the world. 

Tesus preached the immediate coming of the kingdom, 
and it is not surprising that he was misunderstood. The 
people stood gazing up into heaven for a portent while 
the earth lay fallow all about them. It seems bold and 
rash, perhaps, to declare that, if we live rightly for this 
world, lead the divine life here, the other, where it lies 
open to speculation, is of little consequence to us. The 
religious sphere is present, not absent, here, not there, 
now, and not in the future. The farmer has no right to 
spend his time in looking at and dreaming of the dim,’ 
distant hills. He must cultivate his field, or the weeds 
will get the better of him. The weeds have grown up 
in the churches because the remote and unrealized has 
too often absorbed the attention of the members, to 
the neglect of present opportunities. 

Religion every day should take a fresh hold. Its 
work is to make this world a sanctified place, a home 
fit for pure and loving souls. The waste of power on 
ineffective and obsolete dogmas has been immense. 
They have not only bound and straitened hunian nature: 
they have wasted the valuable energies of the world. 
Think of the power and purpose that has been wasted 
in looking for the second coming of Christ in.a fantastic 
and theatrical vision! This expectation pertains to the 
least spectacular of human beings. His first coming has 
not yet borne fruit that might have been expected. His 
name has been blasphemously affixed to the bitterest 
hatreds the world has known, and still tribes and races 
of men are fighting and slaying each other, as they claim, 
in his honor. 

But the abortions of Christianity are not Christian. 
The seeds of sublime things are in the faiths that have 
not been fructified. The world has not yet received him, 
the Master, in the best sense. It has too often borrowed 
his name as a label of the idolatries of heathendom, 
human selfishness, and the lust of power. 

Jesus came to save this world. He had not much 
to say to us of the other. He did not come to leave men 
a petrified and ineffective faith, but a germ of life. If 
we have the true conception of his mission, we shall long 
through the 
personal and direct forces of the soul. 

There are domains in his universe God has veiled from 

our eyes. We may learn all we can of these by hints 
and presages. We may catch passing gleams and vague 
suggestions, but our business lies elsewhere in the known 
sphere. Right here is the vineyard he has given us to 
tend and dress. Manifestly, we have the right to love 
it, as God’s ground, and not the devil’s park,—in a higher 
sense than for what it will bring us in the way of pleas- 
ure or personal profit. We have a duty in loving it, 
that we may strive to leave it a little better than we 
found it, from an honest and purposeful devotion to the 
service of the spiritual nature, that sees the better world 
through the redemption of this, the cause of right, justice, 
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and, above all, love, that divinest attribute, that can 
transform even a poor and sinful place, as the fabled 
alchemist’s gift turns base matter to gold. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The International Council. 


The second International Council of Unitarian and Other 
Tiberal Thinkers and Workers, held at Amsterdam 
Sept. 1-4, 1903, has passed into history. It has been 
second in its epoch-inaking character only to the London 
nieeting of two years ago. The Council now takes first 
rank among all the organizations that bear the Unita- 
rian name and maintain the liberal cause. The story 
of the proceedings at Amsterdam will, I trust, be told 
at length in the columns of the Register. I can only tes- 
tify to the significance and far-reaching influence of the 
movement that we American Unitarians had the honor 
of beginning and in which we are privileged to bear a 
part. 

There gathered at Amsterdam nearly a thousand dele- 
gates from the churches and organizations that repre- 
sent our habit of mind in all parts of the world. There 
were over nine hundred membership tickets issued, and 
the delegates represented fifteen countries and soime 
eighteen differently named religious communions. The 
Dutch delegation was naturally the largest, and was 
drawn from the liberal wing of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, from the Remonstrant, Mennonite, and Walloon 
Congregations, and from the Free Congregation of Am- 
sterdam, in whose spacious church most of the sessions 
were held. As the Council was wisely held in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Dutch liberal ministers 
(Vergadering van Moderne Theologen), more than two 
hundred Dutch ministers were in attendance. The 
English delegation was second in numbers and impor- 
tance, and included the official representatives of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, the Sunday 
School Association, and alimost all the local and county 
organizations of the Unitarians of Great Britain and 
Ireland. There were present such laymen as Sharpe, 
Stapley, and Pritchard of London, Bowring of Liverpool, 
and Lupton of Leeds, such ministers as Armstrong, 
Wicksteed, Carpenter, Bowie, Street, Hargrove, Harwood, 
Davis, Tarrant, and Perris, and one hundred and 
eighty others. ‘Twenty-six delegates wore the bright 
badges of the American Unitarian Association, includ- 
ing, besides the president, the president of the National 
Alliance, the president of the Free Religious Association, 
a former president of the Young People’s Union, and 
ministers like Crooker, Wendte, Whiton, Lord, Kent, 
Brundage, and Foote. 

The other delegations were smaller in numbers, but 
the names of the representative speakers will serve to 
show the character of the constituency of the Council. 
From Germany came Pfleiderer, Schieler, and Andresen, 
from France Réville and Bourrier, from Belgium Hocart, 
from Switzerland Montet of Geneva and Schoenholzer 
of Zurich, from Hungary Yosan of Budapest, from Den- 
mark Miss Westenholz, from India Madgavkar and Shinde, 
from New Zealand Miss Macky, from Japan ‘Toyosaki. 
Prof. Oort of Leyden made a winsome and efficient 
president, and the arrangements for the entertainment of 
the speakers and official delegates were made upon a 
most generous scale by the local committees under the 
lead of Profs. Eerdmans and Groenewegen of Teyden 
and Mr. Hugenholtz of Amsterdam. 
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The programmes were printed in four languages,— 
Dutch, English, German, and French,—and all four were 
spoken with equal facility by Mr. Hugenholtz in intro- 
ducing the chiefs of the various delegations at the 
opening reception. English, however, proved to be 
the most generally understood ; and the visitors who could 
not claim as their own any one of the four official tongues, 
such as the delegates from Hungary, Denmark, India, 
and Japan, spoke in English. The considerate courtesy 
of our Dutch hosts also provided printed English and 
German translations of the sermon preached in the Old 
Walloon Church, of the president’s address, and of 
the papers given in Dutch. The business of the Council 
and of the Executive Committee was transacted in Eng- 
lish; and all the official announcements were made in 
that language, and repeated in Dutch, 

The succession of splendid addresses was broken by 
three delightful excursions,—first to the great theatre, 
reserved for the members of the Council and their friends, 
to witness an uupressive performance, in Dutch, of ‘‘The 
Merchant of Venice’’; the next day to Haarlem, by special 
train, to hear wonderful music in the cathedral, and in 
the evening to dine together, many hundred strong, in 
a great hall, with much good fellowship and impromptu 
toasts and music; and on the last day, by special train 
and boat, to Edam and Volendam for an enchanting 
glimpse of picturesque Holland. A small party, with 
representatives of each delegation, went also to Leyden 
to pay honor to the memory of Prof. Tiele. 

The addresses given before the Council are to be printed 
with English translations, in a volume similar to the 
record of the London meeting, and should have a wide 
reading. All of us who are interested in the promotion 
of a free and spiritual Christianity will be the poorer and 
weaker if we fail to catch the inspiration of this great 
and significant gathering of our fellow-workers, friends, 
and allies. The next meeting of the Council is to be held 
in 1905, probably in Geneva. SAMUEL A. ELIoT. 


Current Topics. 


POLITICAL significance is attached by both Republican 
and Democratic leaders to the action of the Central Labor 
Union of Washington, D.C., which at a meeting on Thurs- 
day of last week passed a series of resolutions, urging 
the dismissal of William A. Miller, an assistant foreman 
in the office of the public printer, whom President Roose- 
velt recently ordered restored to duty after he had been 
suspended by the public printer, after he had been ex- 
pelled by the Bookbinders’ Union of Washington, an 
organization affiliated with the Central Labor Union. 
After recapitulating Miller’s offences, the resolution says 
‘“‘that the order of the President cannot be regarded in 
any but an unfriendly light; and be it resolved, further, 
that organized labor throughout the country be urged 
to petition the President of the United States to modify 
his order of no discrimination, and order W. A. Miller’s 
dismissal from the government service, to promote the 
efficiency of that service.” 

od 


THAT an exceptionally vigorous campaign will be 
fought in Ohio was indicated by the opening speech by 
Senator M. A. Hanna, who opened the Republican argu- 
ment before the State Republican League in Chillicothe 
on Saturday of last week. Mr. Hanna’s speech was 
followed closely by observers of political events as an 
indication of the tone of the national campaign of 1904. 
The senior Senator from Ohio reaffirmed with great 
emphasis the Republican doctrine of protection, and 

; (* 
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took occasion to attack Tom Johnson, the Democratic 
candidate for governor, and John H. Clark, Johnson’s 
choice for Senator, as ‘‘franchise grabbers’? and. foes 
to the public interest. The Republican candidate for 
governor of Ohio is Myron T. Herrick, who was a close 
friend of President McKinley. The Republican man- 
agers in Ohio are developing unusual activity in order 
to meet the well-known energetic tactics of Tom L. 
Johnson and his friends. It is conceded by both sides 
that the campaign will not be lacking in spectacular 
features. 
8 


RECENT events in south-eastern Europe indicate that, 
despite their unwillingness to be involved in the compli- 
cations in which Turkey finds herself, the powers will 
be compelled to intervene in Macedonia and the vilayet 
of Adrianople, in order to put a stop to the wholesale 
outrages which have been, and are being, committed 
by the Ottoman regular and irregular troops in their 
efforts to ‘‘pacify” the disaffected districts in the Turk- 
ish possessions in Europe. International action in Turkey 
is urgently recommended in a circular to the powers 
signatory to the Treaty of Berlin, which was issued by 
the Bulgarian government on Monday of last week. 


- After calling attention to the massacres which are still 


in progress in Macedonia, the Bulgarian circular con- 
tains the plain intimation that, unless the powers in- 
tervene, Bulgaria will be compelled to declare war upon 
Turkey, in order to stop the extermination of the Chris- 
tian population of Macedonia. 


& 


AN illustration of the discord, that agitates the Austro- 
Hungarian empire is contained in a recent army order 
issued by the Emperor Francis Joseph, in which the 
veteran head of the dual monarchy emphatically de- 
clares his refusal to concede the demands of the Hunga- 
rian party, who insist on the use of their own language 
by officers in giving commands to the Hungarian section 
of the forces. With a degree of severity quite out of 
keeping with his usual mild methods the emperor said: 
“TI am bound, and determined, to uphold the army’s 
present well-tried regulations. Certain one-sided ef- 
forts, calculated to undermine the sterling structure 
of the army, must have it borne home that I will never 
give up the rights and prerogatives which are guaranteed 
to me as the supreme commander. United and undi- 
vided as it is, so shall my army remain.”” The pathetic 


‘emphasis which the emperor laid upon his ‘‘rights and 


prerogatives” was regarded as a new note in the tone 
of the conservative old Hapsburg. 


of 


ImporTANT results, affecting perhaps the existence 
of an empire, are expected from the forthcoming visit 
of the czar of Russia to Vienna, as the guest of the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph. It has been distinctly understood 
for the past six months that Russia and Austria-Hungary 
have been acting in accord on all questions affecting their 
mutual interests, and especially so on the near Eastern 
question. A working agreement between the foreign 
offices of the two empires was reached when affairs in 
south-eastern Europe began to assume a threatening 
aspect, and Count Lansdorf, the Russian minister of for- 
eign affairs, paid a visit to Count Goluchowski, his col- 
league at Vienna. It is understood that the two emperors, 
at their promised interview, will amplify the agreements 
made by their respective ministers; and it may be that 
they will elaborate a comprehensive plan for the solution 
of the Turkish problem which has agitated Europe 
for many years past, ; 
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THE Balfour Cabinet is being partly reconstructed as 
a result of the resignation, on Thursday of last week, 
of Joseph Chamberlain, secretary of the colonies, together 
with C. T. Ritchie, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Lord George Hamilton, secretary for India. ‘The with- 
drawal of Mr. Chamberlain from the Cabinet was the 
outcome of the inability of Premier Balfour to sanction 
in full the demand advanced by the colonial secretary 
for a complete revision of the British fiscal system for 
the purpose of drawing closer the trade relations between 
England and her widely scattered colonies. The other two 
Cabinet ministers withdrew upon similar grounds of 
dissent, but agreed neither with the premier nor with 
the secretary for the colonies. Despite Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s resignation it is distinctly shown by his corre- 
spondence with Mr. Balfour that he is not in discord with 
the premier on questions of principal, but rather on de- 
tails of political expediency. Both Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Balfour are advocates of a protective policy as 
a part of the British fiscal system. 


<= — 


Brevities. 


The question is not how to convert Jews to Christianity, 
but how to treat them, in all lands, in a Christian spirit. 


It is the business of the Church to make the reformer 
needless. Creation is always a nobler task than reforma- 
tion. 


Bull-fighting will go out of fashion in Spain when better 
means of amusement are invented, which call for the ex- 
ercise and exhibition of skill, courage, and sagacity. 


Much reform work fails because it is like ploughing 
in the spring, which, nothing following, only makes the 
weeds grow with more vigor and in greater variety. 


A creed that a person learns and recites as a task, 
whether in the home or the Sunday-school, may have 
no more relation to character than a list of the kings of 
England or the popes of Rome. 


The Christian religion will never get a fair trial and do 
its perfect work until all the energies of the church are 
brought to bear not upon the control of belief, but. upon 
the development of character, and the moral evolution 
of society in this world. 


The Churchman, under the heading of ‘‘American 
Church News,” has a paragraph concerning the Presby- 
terian theological schools of the country. We are puzzled 
by the admission that anything concerning Presby- 
terianism should, by an Episcopalian, be regarded as 
pertaining to ‘‘the Church.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Society for the Promotion of Goodness. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


In the Register for September 3 is the following para- 
graph: ‘‘Until the Christian Church or some other church 
gets ready to give itself with might, mind, and strength 
to the task, why would it not be an admirable thing to 
organize a society which should have for its sole object 
the encouragement of goodness in the world ?”’ 

This question seems to me to be asked oblivious of 
the fact that George Fox established a church two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago the sole object of which was to 
make better men and better women: He had no estab- 
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lishment or hierarchy to maintain: he simply preached 
goodness, honest men and honest women. The treat- 
ment he and his followers met was not encouraging, for 
they were fined, imprisoned, and hanged, over four thou- 
sand of them being in prison at one time in England; 
but by their faithfulness they secured freedom of re- 
ligious worship, and so lived as to force their persecutors 
to change the meaning of the word ‘‘Quaker,’”’ which was 
flung at them as a term of contempt, to mean honest, 
and we now see it in the daily newspapers so used. We 
have ‘‘Quaker Oats,” ‘‘Quaker Batting Apparatus,” 
and so on, the makers and the advertisers thinking that 
the public believes a ‘‘Quaker” thing to be an honest 
thing; and we have them described by E. P. Powell, in 
the Register for the 1oth, as ‘‘these blessed saints of corn- 
mon sense and humanity, cleanliness and decency.” 
If that could be said of all men and women, would not the 
goodness for which the Register pleads abound ? 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO. JOHN J. JANNEY. 


To a Real Unitarian. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I am attracted by the wail of ‘‘A Real Unitarian”’ 
about the Unitarians and the Episcopal Church in the 
issue of September tro. 

The other side of that matter is of a good deal more 
importance to the Unitarian Church than the side given 
by the wailer; and, though I can certainly lay no claim 
to possession of the ‘‘Real” trade-mark, since I came in 
after the dies were lost, perhaps I may presume to speak 
for the unlicensed. 

In my judgment, one of the greatest opportunities, 
and therefore duties, of the Unitarian Church is with 
the ‘‘rationalistic and agnostic element.’’ Nobody needs 
a church more than they do, nobody is so completely 
unchurched as they are, and, so far as I have observed, 
nobody is so easily won back into the church. And I 
have never seen any more devout spirits than some of 
these who for years had been outlaws from all churches. 

With the reasonable portion of the wail I have no fault 
to find. I am always sorry to have any leave the Uni- 
tarian Church, whether they are bound for liturgy or 
for something else. But I think that, of the two, we ought 
to dread losing the ‘‘rationalistic and agnostic element”’ 
rather than to dread losing the element that finds repose 
in Episcopacy. If the Episcopal Church suits them, 
well and good. But what about those who with us are 
at their last option? Are we in the world to make a home 
for people who can easily find a home elsewhere, or are 


we at work for those who but for us are taught that God’s 


Is there to be any issue 


kingdom is too narrow for them? 
And, if there 


between us and the Episcopal Church? 


is, ought we not to regard the desertion of some thither-- 


ward as a sign that we are at least living up to the issue? 

It seems to me that in the great century we are enter- 
ing upon there ought to be at least one church that has 
forever ceased to be afraid of the word ‘‘rationalism.” 
It seems to me that there ought to be (and I believe that 
there is) a large company of people who in the ‘‘great 
sorrows of their lives’? do not require the kind of com- 
fort that can be given only by a moderately rational 
being. And I for one—and-I believe I am not alone— 
think that the best thing for any Unitarian minister to 
do is to set himself to showing by word, and by worship 
as well, that rationalism and religion are never better ex- 
hibited than when they are together. Neither one has 
to be clipped by the companionship. 

G. E. MacIuwain. 


MiIppLEBOROUGH, Mass, 
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Che National Conference. 


Some Evidences of the Growth of Practical Religion. 


BY PRESIDENT CARROLL D. WRIGHT, LL.D. 


There is a great deal of discussion at the present time 
relative to the supposed decadence of the church, of 
church attendance, and of a real religious spirit. I 
cannot assent to the suggestion that there is any de- 
cadence or lessening of a true religious spirit, taking 
our community as a whole. ‘There is, to be sure, a great 
change in the theological thought of the people. In 
the half-hour at my disposal I cannot discuss this, nor 
the mooted question as to church attendance, nor the 
religious spirit of the age in a pietistic sense, but there 
seem to me to be so many evidences of the growth of 
a real religious sentiment, without regard to these other 
matters, that I take this occasion to present them, and 
I speak only of our own country. 

The influence of the church must be acknowledged, 
whether people attend it in as large numbers as formerly 
or not. There is so much in our life to develop the high- 
est principles of right and wrong, outside of mere church . 
attendance, that it is difficult to differentiate accurately. 
The evidences, therefore, which occur to my own mind 
as positive, emphatic, and conclusive, are such as are 
drawn from the attitude of the public conscience, public 
action, and a recognition of the great principles which 
underlie all religion, without reference to denominational] 
creeds or theological distinctions. 

The public conscience to-day is more acute, more 
sensitive, than at any time in the history of mankind. 
We see this exemplified in so many directions that I 
feel it is almost a truism to repeat the statement; vet 
I know there are many who do not hesitate to assert 
that the public conscience of to-day is dull, lacks sensi- 
tiveness, and is not as alive to the great questions of 
right and wrong, as they affect the public, as at some 
former period. 

We see the evidence of the truth of my assertion in 
the question of crime. I think it is the general belief 
that crime is largely on the increase, that civilization, 
instead of purifying the public mind, is leaving it de- 
moralized and more open to criminal practices to an 
increasing number than formerly; and the statistics of 
crime support this contention. The difficulty is, how- 
ever, that we do not stop to distinguish what is crime 
to-day and what was crime forty or fifty years ago; nor 
do we stop to consider the question as to the more per- 
fect statistics of to-day brought into comparison with 
the very imperfect and crude statistics of half a century 
ago. The statistics comprehend not only the persistent 
crimes, but those crimes which have been established 
by legislative enactment, and increasingly so during 
the last few years. If we look beneath the figures, we 
shall find that the crimes that have remained persistently 
so under the criminal code during the last fifty years 
have not only not increased, but have relatively decreased. 
This is the true test. 

One illustration is sufficient. In the criminal statis- 
tics of fifty years ago crimes relative to liquor-selling 
did not appear: to-day they constitute a large proportion 
of such statistics. In one of our Commonwealths where 
there has been varied experience under the liquor laws, 
it is found that, while during a period of twenty years 
the total sentences for all crimes increased 70 per cent., 
and for crimes not including drunkenness and liquor 
offences only 20 per cent., the sentences for drunken- 
ness and other liquor offences increased nearly 160 per 
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cent. as against an increase of over 50 per cent. in the 
population. 

This is a positive evidence of the increased sensitive- 
ness of the public conscience. This new conscience is 
constantly elevating misdemeanors that were offences 
against individual conscience into offences against the 
public conscience, and making them punishable as crimes. 
So, if we simply read the statistics of crime, some of 
our most staid and worthy Commonwealths are on the 
road to ruin at a rapid pace; but an analysis of the data 
proves the contrary. If the public conscience had not 
been stimulated by high religious conception of the rights 
of the community and of the development of the in- 
dividual, this state of affairs would not have occurred. 

-Growing out of crime there comes penology. It takes 
but a very slight and superficial examination of the sub- 
ject of the treatment of criminals to convince any one 
that this treatment to-day cannot be compared, with 
any justice whatever, with their treatment half a cen- 
tury ago. We now believe that the criminal must be 
restrained because he is a menace to society. He is 
not restrained because of the desire to punish him. The 
old doctrine of the fall of Adam has been eliminated from 
penological science, and we are dealing with the crimi- 
nal asa man morally diseased. He is the subject of proper 
care while under restraint. We must not degrade him, 
we must not humiliate him: we must treat him so that, 
when he is cured or partly cured, he can resume his 
place in society with some prospect of earning his own 
living and conducting himself as a well-behaved citizen. 
Penology reflects the very highest religious principles: 
it shows that the precepts of the Christian religion have 
found practical application in the treatment of the de- 
fective elements in society. I know of no better nor 
more emphatic illustration of the evidence of the growth 
of a practical religion than in the penology of our day. 

The temperance question occupies the public mind 
in a manner it never did before. Great railroad corpo- 
rations @re everywhere understanding that their duty 
as guardians of the public safety demands temperate 
employees. So the man who is given to the use of in- 
toxicating liquors cannot now secure employment on 
our great railroads. This is the surest temperance re- 
form known at the present time, but it is the outgrowth 
of an agitation which springs from the highest and pur- 
est motives. It is the exemplification of the very ele- 
ments of religion. 

The economic aspects involved in the treatment of 
the temperance question are having an influence which 
is spreading everywhere, and which is comprehended 
in industrial establishments and by government. The 
simple idea that a man with a clear brain is a better 
employee than one with a muddled brain is carrying 
this question forward to success; and the sooner men 
learn that in order to secure employment at all they 
must approach their service with minds unclouded, the 
better for humanity. Religion teaches that the temple 
of God must not be defiled. Economic consideration 
now allies itself with religion, and insists that the wel- 
fare of the community demands that the temple of God 
shall remain undefiled. 

The treatment of the labor question offers the strong- 
est evidence of the growth of a religious spirit. The 
employer recognizes this in large degree,—not every- 
where, not in every establishment, but in increasing 
numbers and in an increasing degree. The best men 
are willing to grant to other men what they claim for 
themselves; and this is one of the highest conceptions 
of religious action. The moment one man recognizes 
the rights of another, he is far on the way to the solution 
of the difficulties which perplex him. 
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The labor unions are, in a sense, new. Their princi- 
ples, which may be right enough, do not always deter- 
mine their actions; but their actions will sooner or later 
conform to their principles, which are based upon the 
recognition of the rights of all men. The introduction 
of the spirit of conciliation; the recognition of the right 
of agreement, so that the details relating to the condi- 
tions of employment can he fixed by a positive contract; 
the readiness to arbitrate when all other means have 
been exhausted; the recognition of the fact that the 
workingman is seeking something beyond his arbitrary 
living wage,—all these influences are the result of a liv- 
ing spirit in men, which must come from religious pre- - 
cepts, if at all. We may call them the ethics of industry, 
but ethics without religion is always feeble in the power 
to effect results. There must be a conscience which is 
above and outside of ethical considerations to lead men 
to right action. The labor question involves many 
difficulties; but the outlook is most hopeful because, as 
I have said, men are everywhere recognizing, in larger 
degree than ever before, the mutual rights which belong 
to it. 

Arbitration, however, which can never be a solution, 
but only a means to an end, takes broader and grander 
lines than the mere adjustment of labor troubles as they 
occur between employer and employee. The growth 
of the religious spirit in the settlement and adjustment 
of international affairs is an evidence that the public 
conscience has received some stimulation from some 
source which leads it on to the reasonable consideration 
of questions involving international rights, duties, and 
obligations. This is a religious spirit: it is a spirit which 
comes from very old teaching. 

You will remember that the prophet Isaiah, a citizen 
of Jerusalem and a man who was considered in his day 
of great importance by his neighbors, became alarmed 
at what he thought an impending national calamity. 
He undertook to point out to the citizens of Jerusalem 
their particular sins of omission and commission, the 
wrongs which had been done, and to prophesy to them 
the results of their actions; and, when. he had made a 
strong presentment of his case, he said to the leading 
men of Jerusalem, ‘‘Come now, and let us reason together.”’ 
This was about seven hundred and fifty years before 
Christ. The great prophet knew that by reasoning 
together people could come to see more clearly than by 
any other method the real dangers which confronted 
them. This old sentiment remained dormant for cen- 
turies and centuries. It was the Pauline method of 
adjusting difficulties in the Church. It has now become 
the universal method of settling difficulties between 
employers and employees, and the spirit has gone up 
higher, into the work of nations themselves. 

There is a new patriotism,—that patriotism which 
is born of a religious spirit. It is devotion to a high 
principle. It is a patriotism which means personal sac- 
rifice in social service. It is a higher type of patriotism 
than that exemplified on the* battlefield. It is not lim- 
ited to sect or to party. Denominations vie with each 
other in their devotion to public interests, and one of 
the most gratifying results of this broad and religious 
patriotism is what may be called the new American 
diplomacy. Our martyred President McKinley set the 
world an example when he established truthfulness as 
the essential element of diplomatic action; and to-day 
truth is the spirit of diplomacy,—truth and the accept- 
ance of high principles. The old diplomacy was system- 
atic deception,—methods to avoid the truth, processes 
to conceal the real intent of a government. Now diplo- 
macy must disclose the real intent, reveal the truth, and 
show the real attitude of contending nations: 
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This is one of the results of that sensitive conscience 
which demands publicity in all things relating to the 
public. It is through this spirit that we learn of the 
conditions, economic and moral, which pertain to all 
public action. The new conscience demands that, if 
there be anything to be known which in anv way inter- 
ests the public and by which it can guide its action and 
reach its conclusions, it shall be made public. Great 
corporations come under this power, the government 
itself comes under it, and the increasing demand for 
publicity in all affairs will do more toward solving some 
of the problems which vex us than any other one means. 

We see this sensitiveness growing out of public action 
when any of our public officials take the wrong road. 
We have been very severe everywhere in the condem- 
nation of some of the transactions in the Post-office 
Department. At the close of the Spanish War the pub- 
lic became very much excited over the Neely case. These 
two incidents in public service, however, were slight 
affairs compared to the scandals of the whiskey ring 
and the star route cases of a generation ago; but there 
has been more said, more condemnation, more public 
interest in these recent affairs, than there was over the two 
greatest scandals ever connected with our government. 
Why is this? Simply because the public conscience de- 
mands integrity of service by all public officials. The 
increased sensitiveness of this conscience is back of the 
demand; and a conception of a religious principle, active 
and persistent, is what has made the sensitive public 
conscience of our day. 

Religion has done away with the old forms of charity. 
We go into the slums now. If we are wise, we do not 
toss a beggar a dime or a quarter. We treat the whole 
subject in a different way, in a way which means the 
betterment of men themselves, and not gratification 
to the giver. We establish university settlements; 
we take men and women hy the hand; we lead them to 
better ways. We scrutinize all charity work. In the 
cities this is organized. Investigation follows petition 
and demand, and the spirit of true religion is being ex- 
emplified in this direction alone. 

During the past few months there have been some 
very edifying and broadening experiences which touch 
closely not only the spiritual nature of men, but their 
tolerance, their devotion to high personal character as 
represented by individuals, thus testifying to their de- 
votion to the very highest principles themselves. We 
have been celebrating the centenary of Emerson, and all 
denominations, whether our own or others, have joined 
in paying tribute to the memory of a pure soul. Emer- 
son’s influence has lifted men out of dogmatic ruts. It 
has left an impress on our public thought and on our 
public conscience. Perhaps his greatest legacy to the 
world was his emphasis of the necessity of perfected 
personal character. This has been the keynote, in 
large degree, of the encomiums that have been passed 
upon him. Whatever he was as a preacher, philosopher, 
or a poet, high personal character accompanied all his 
work, and we of to-day can draw the purest religious les- 
sons not only from his life, but from the estimation in 
which he is held, without regard to theology or creed. 
And in the centenary of Channing it has been disclosed 
that his thought, his work, his message to the world, 
helped not only the people to whom he preached, but the 
whole public to a comprehension of a purer, a better, 
a higher Christ than existed before his day. 

But perhaps the grandest experience has come through 
the death of Leo XIII. ‘Yo read the estimates of his 
character as given in different Protestant churches, by 
iuinisters of different denominations, one would suppose 
that the old attitude toward Catholicism had passed away. 
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Not an acrimonious word has been said, there being only 
praise for that sublime character and devout spirit which 
attended the late sovereign pontiff. When I was a boy, 
growing up through Know-Nothing days, I supposed 
that every Catholic church and chapel was stocked with 
guns and ammunition; but I have learned that the Cath- 
olic mind and the Catholic heart are precisely the same 
as the Protestant mind and the Protestant heart, and the 
demonstrations at the time of the death of Leo empha- 
size the fact that we-are more tolerant, more apprecia- 
tive of real worth, more ready to recognize the highest 
personal character, than at any previous time in the 
history of the world. These universal estimates of 
Emerson and Channing on the one hand and of the 
pope on the other accentuate the ways of the Spirit,— 
ways that would not have found expression a quarter 
of a century ago. They symbolize the truest religious 
development of our time. 

The Church has done all this; and, when I saythe 
Church, I mean all churches,—I mean religious teaching, 
the constant enunciation of the highest principles relat- 
ing to human conduct, the endeavor of pulpits every- 
where to impress upon the people the necessity (not 
through a system of rewards and punishments, but in 
order to secure the best results and the surest happiness) 
of dealing with all questions on a broad, tolerant basis, 
accepting the precepts of Christ and his teaching as the 
surest guides by which to mould not only individual, 
but public conduct. 

The modern Church may fail to reach as many people, 
relatively, through its direct ministrations as of old; 
but it is reaching them in another way. It is reaching 
them by the preaching of a sane doctrine, which means 
the upbuilding of the character of men and of the char- 
acter of community. It is teaching us to recognize the 
rights and the wrongs that surround us. It is teaching 
us to be more active in our endeavor to suppress or to 
right wrong, and in all ways to bring about the estab- 
lishment of a saner and better community spisit. This 
does not come from the crucified Christ, nor the dead 
Christ, nor the Christ of the resurrection, but from the 
living, active Christ, that always was, is, and always 
shall be; and it is through this living Christ that we find 
the solution of all social, industrial, and political problems, 


The Address of the Council. 


BY REV. THOMAS R. SLICER, CHAIRMAN. 


The Council congratulates the National Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Christian Churches that the organi- 
zation of this Conference in 1865 ‘‘to strengthen the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God”’ is abundantly 
justified as we review its history at this twentieth bien- 
nial session.. The work done in and by our churches 
clearly shows that they realize the spirit in which their 
purpose is expressed: ‘‘These churches accept the relig- 
ion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, 
that practical religion is summed up in love to God and 
love to man.”” The reports made at their annual meet- 
ings by the organizations which this Conference recog- 
nizes as the arms of its efficiency show a growth and 
influence which should cheer and encourage those who 
have loyally sustained these organizations. Religion 
is a spirit and a life; but it is also a motive power which 
expresses itself to a certain degree in machinery of ad- 
ministration, and it embodies its life in the help it renders 
to a world of living personalities. It is matter therefore 
of profoundest gratitude to God and fraternal congratu- 
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lation among ourselves that not only those societies 
which have come into being since the Conference was 
inaugurated, but the older agencies of work among our 
churches,—the American Unitarian Association and the 
Sunday School Society,—show unabated zeal and elicit 
from our churches an increasing devotion. The recogni- 


tion accorded by educators to the manuals for instruction. 


of the young issued by our Sunday School Society is mat- 
ter of especial note. The notable awakening to the need 
of a more philosophic handling of the whole question 
of elementary instruction in religion shown in the Relig- 
ious Education Association finds our ministry ready to 
respond not only in sentiment, but also with material al- 
ready prepared and in use to that end. The increasing 
power and usefulness of the Women’s Alliance in our 
churches justifies the wise foresight and faith which in- 
augurated an organization which now numbers more 
than 13,000 members, and sends, not broadcast, but to 
those who seek instruction as to liberal religion, many 
thousands of our publications annually. All over the 
country, in hundreds of centres where as yet no liberal 
church can be provided, the printed page is read to little 
groups of devout people who have been set free by our 
gospel. 

Since the last session of the National Conference 
two years of growing interest have been added to the 
plan to provide a school for the education of our boys 
which shall obviate the necessity to place them under 
influences antagonistic to our faith. The Hackley School 
in Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y., which was two years 
ago an experiment, stands to-day an avowed success. 
Its superb situation, its commodious and beautiful build- 
ings, and its efficient administration by the head-master, 
Rey. Theodore C. Williams, and a body of carefully se- 
lected instructors, vindicate the wisdom of those gen- 
erous women who have made this educational plant 
possible. Two years ago the plan was inaugurated 
to build at Hackley School another dormitory, to be called 
by the honoréd name of Edward Everett Hale. That 
proposal still waits upon the generosity of our people. 
As yet not more than one-third of the amount needed has 
been supplied. The committee appointed by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association calls upon our people to emu- 
late the example of those who have made Hackley School 
possible. The capacity of the buildings now provided 
will be reached in the coming school year. The school 
needs the Edward Everett Hale Dormitory, and covets 
the gift which shall perpetuate that honored name by 
a worthy building in which the sublime gospel which 
“looks up and not down, forward and not back,” shall 
take its place as the ancient law of love with the new 
learning and the equipment for modern life. 

While we thus urge the generosity of our people to its 
immediate objects, we must re-enforce the appeal of 
Meadville Theological School for the forty thousand 
dollars necessary to make thoroughly effective its work- 
ing endowment. There remains still unprovided a por- 
tion of the equipment of the Frederic Henry Hedge 
Professorship. The Meadville School is a place of sacred 
memories; it has an enviable record of long and valued 
services by devoted men in its faculty; it has a body of 
learned and consecrated teachers, who have the right to 
expect, especially from its own graduates, loyalty to its 
ideals and service in bringing its needs before our churches. 
When its president, Mr. Southworth, shall speak to this 
Conference upon ‘‘The Ministers the Seminaries aim to 
produce,”’ he will be able to point to a great company 
of alumni of Meadville as the justification of his theme. 
But the demand for higher education in our- ministry 
is forced te our attention by every advance in modern 
learning. The people expect that their leaders shall 
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lead; and, if it is true that the ministry of religion was 
never so difficult as now, it is also true that its oppor- 
tunities were never so great, and the demand for its proper 
furnishing was never more urgent. How shall this mod- 
ern world, which so profoundly needs religion, ‘‘hear 
without a preacher, and how shall he preach except he 
be sent’’? It is the churches who send the man to be 
trained for his task, and we must look to them to pro- 
vide the instrumentalities for making this training ade- 
quate to the minister’s opportunity. 

The cordial co-operation of the Conference is earnestly 
asked when a committee appointed by the American 
Unitarian Association shall present its report at this 
session, recommending a method by which our ministers 
may be provided for by a system of insurance. ‘The 
ministry is lifted by its vocation out of the competitions 
of the business world, but it is to a great degree also ex- 
cluded from its opportunities for gaining a competency 
against the time of sickness or old age. Most ministers 
who do their duty die with scant provision for those 
who depend upon them for support. It has long been 
felt that there should be some provision against these 
conditions more than now exists. The independence 
of our churches, the lack of a strong bond of organization 
under our congregational system, sometimes operates 
to reduce the esprit de corps in our group of workers, as 
a whole. There has been among our ministers a singular 
and heroic devotion to their work, and uncomplaining 
acceptance of their lot. But this in itself should inspire 
the desire on the part of our churches to second any effort 
made among ourselves to stand together against the 
threatened poverty of old age or the scant provision for 
those we leave at death. Our men have never feared to 
speak the truth as they saw it, they have been left free 
to the exercise of their conscience in their ministry; but 
no man is normally constituted who does not feel a fear 
on account of others, which he may have long ago dis- 
missed as to himself. It is fundamental to all good work 
not ‘‘to save one’s self,” but ‘‘he that hath a wife and 
children hath given hostages to fortune.’’ The American 
Unitarian Association will be represented on this plat- 
form by its president, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot; but the 
Council would, in advance of his utterance, urge that 
this Conference devise means for establishing all over 
our land the missionary activities which halt, not for 
lack of opportunity or men, but because as yet there has 
been no great outpouring of wealth into the treasury of the 
Association. The twentieth century has challenged other 
denominations to consecrate themselves to greater 
endeavor, and they have splendidly answered. Let us 
re-enforce our American Unitarian Association after the 
same fashion. 

The Christian Register, now in its eighty-second volume, 
still finds a welcome in our homes for its strong and calm 
message. In the multiplication of publications, in part 
or wholly secular, this time-honored paper of our’ own 
appeals for a larger measure of support to the loyalty of 
our constituency. 

It isa matter of great satisfaction that the work at the 
Lithia Springs Chautauqua, at Shelbyville, Ill., grows 
in interest and calls increasing numbers to the Assem- 
blies held there. Mr. Douthit and his associates have 
shown unflagging courage and energy, and the timely 
aid extended by the churches has established this work 
in the Middle West upon an assured foundation. It rests 
still with the National Conference and the American 
Unitarian’ Association to build on that foundation a 
structure worthy of the heroism shown by Mr. Douthit’s 
forty years of work. 

If what has been said thus far shall seem a plea for 
a greater liberality upon the part of people always gen- 
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erous, let us remind you that the appeal is made in a 
time of singular financial prosperity. Our nation has 
won for itself a place of distinction in the family of 
nations; this is a time when power should be the guar- 
antee of peace. Happily, in our churches that peace is 
assured. We have no contention or controversy to divert 
our energies from constructive work. We see on every 
hand the triumph of those principles for which our fathers 
had to do battle. What was once unwillingly allowed is 
now eagerly accepted and cordially invited by many who 
do not belong to our group of churches. We do not claim 
that it is our triumph, but we plead that these conditions 
should be celebrated by their appropriate fruits. When 
a people is at peace with the world, when its wealth and 
power make it the eye of the world’s vision, when relig- 
ious toleration rises to the height of spiritual sympathy, 
which a better understanding brings to good will, it 
becomes us to rise to the sense of our responsibility, and 
to prove the freedom we have proclaimed: the free mind 
which dares all thought; the free spirit which dares all 
adventure; the free hand which dispenses all benefits. 
Ours is a singular responsibility. We have a great history, 
which makes its claim upon us that it be in no way 
dishonored. There was a time when our churches fur- 
nished the leaders in every great social reform. ‘The 
literature of America in the last century was, for the most 
part, an exhibit of the mind of Unitarian men and women. 
If we now occupy a position less conspicuous, it is be- 
calise we are part of an era more marked by industrial 
enterprise than by spiritual eagerness. We are no longer 
singular, because the rise of the tide of free thought has 
covered the inequalities which its ebb laid bare. ‘The 
great truths which our fathers enunciated are now the 
familiar utterance of the common people. The reforms 
for which they contended are now either established 
or no longer fought for as a forlorn hope. It is no longer 
necessary to guard against our influence as dangerous. 
Our principles have become the daily liturgy of many 
who have forgotten the earlier exposition of the very 
truths they announce’as their own. Said Samson, ‘‘If 
ye had not ploughed with my heifer, ye had not found out 
my riddle’’; but we rejoice that mystery does not now 
so much pique curiosity as that expectation waits upon 
the dawn of truth. For while priests struggle to maintain 
a footing upon the steps of those altars on which already 
human interests mark a rising tide; while Scriptures, 
being of no private interpretation, are threatened by 
public neglect ; while the sense of power imperils the sense 
of God, and achievements in science make men question 
the visions of faith,—our free churches hold strongly 
their own among the denominations which lament the 
abandonment of the services of religion. There was never 
a time when so many men and women were thinking of 
life in terms of confidence in an ordered world. No 
man among us weakly regrets that the world’s work 
occupies the modern minister, who leads in the sanctities 
of the common life. If the older sanctities have been 
invaded, it is only that they may be distributed. If 
theology be neglected, it is because the claim as to what 
is theologically true has yielded its place to that which 
is philosophically necessary. 

But, in these changed conditions appearing upon the 
outer margins of a noble career, our faith must hear a 
call to a new consecration. We have vindicated the 
rights of free thought. Can we establish the virtues of 
free minds? What challenge do we hear that the free 
thinker shall also be a sound reasoner,—his liberty guar- 
anteed by his sanity? 

On every hand we see the effort of the human soul 
to claim its rights against neglect. The very energy which 
is put forth to material ends is sowl-energy producing 
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wealth and power, and, alas! also a confidence in these 
by virtue of which ‘‘the gain of the world” threatens 
“the loss of the soul’?! We witness the utmost investment 
of spiritual energy, and often only a railroad system or 
a merger of industrial interests results. It was soul: 
it is a corporation. And yet serious men feel that, how- 
ever splendid the era of enterprise, the captains of industry 
are not a substitute for the prophets of religion. Neither 
can unconquerable faith be merged in an unconscionable 
“‘trust.”” The supplications of the saints are not com- 
pensated= by the rise of inordinate desires; nor are the 
meditations of the soul alone well replaced by the mur- 
murs of those who ‘‘wall themselves up in dreams.” 

There must be found some way by which this inevitable 
development of resources for the larger life shall be trans- 
muted into motive power for the higher life. Pathetic 
efforts appear on every side, vainly striving and sincerely 
failing to state anew the terms on which the soul may 
live. New psychologies, new brotherhoods, new liturgies, 
would fain recover for the soul territory taken over by 
the senses. They are the clamor of the human soul 
against its prolonged neglect. But no permanent gain 
can come if tumultuous feeling be substituted for clear 
thinking, or the terminology of science be used to dis- 
guise the inadequacy of reasoning. A diluted tran- 
scendentalism vainly pours its tiny stream through chan- 
nels cut by freshets of an earlier time; and confused minds 
are urged to believe that what is forgotten never really 
came into existence. 

In the midst of this singular and kaleidoscopic assembly 
of opinions it becomes us to stand for the great realities, 
and to deal with them at first hand, as of old. Under 
all mental aberrations the points of the compass remain 
cardinal for him who would find his way. We may still 
steer by the stars which we vainly seek to reach. The 
churches are necessary still as schools of religion and 
centres of worship. That worship cannot be ‘‘enriched”’ 
except by deeper experiences of the inner life. There 
must be leisure enough for meditation and prayer. Some 
one must still be found who can not only pray over our 
dead, but so inspire the living that ‘‘death shall be swal- 
lowed up of life.” The simplicity which adorned our 
earlier leaders may well become us still. If we are richer, 
let it not alter the estimate we set upon the common 
virtues of a more frugal time. If we are more knowing, 
let it appear that we know more as to the conduct of life. 
The proof of our freedom is to be seen in this power to 
achieve the freedom of other men. 

There are conditions in this whole situation which 
we as Unitarians cannot repudiate if we would. Why 
should we say that we ‘‘accept the religion of Jesus” if’ 
we ignore that adjustment of human relations which 
was the very secret of its ethical meaning? Why should 
we claim that ‘ ‘practical religion is summed up in love — 
to God and love to man”’ if we do not urge the pacifica- 
tion of those industrial antagonisms which do not so much 
hinder our enterprises as they shame our humanity? 
The increase of resources has become an incentive to 
hate, and the organization of industries leads to the 
equipment of relentless opposition between interests 
identical. Is it not possible to cast the weight of our 
own men of affairs into the scale of good will? There 
is no industrial prize worth hating another man to gain. 
We call upon our far-seeing, strong men of affairs to form 
one compatiy more, to organize yet one combination, 
the brotherhood of the common life, which shall dedicate 
its wealth, intelligence, and moral power to find a solu- 
tion of the industrial problems which no one can solve 
alone. Armed hate over the gifts of God is a monstrous 
condition to appear in the twentieth century in a land of 
unexampled wealth and fecundity, among a people un- 
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equalled in history for fertility of resource and power of 
production. 

It might be possible to excuse supineness in those who 
believe in the total depravity of human nature and the 
suffering of the innocent to save the guilty; but for us 
on whose banner appears the legend of ‘‘the dignity of 
human nature,” ‘‘humanity not ruined, but incomplete,” 
there can be no extenuation for indifference. We must 
unite our great professions to great performance, and 
find a way out of industrial war consistent with the dig- 
nity of human nature. It is a happy promise to this end 
that the president of this National Conference stands 
pre-eminent in counsel among those who feel that the 
very life of our nation cries out against a condition of 
antagonism so unnatural and unchristian. 

This National Conference must also raise its voice in 
protest against mob-rule and all forms of anarchy. The 
permanency of society is built upon the reverence for 
law. It is not enough to point out that there is a steady 
decline in the number of those who have been sacrificed 
by the ungovernable rage of mobs, assuming to judge 
crime without due process of law. The number may 
be less year by year, but the area of these crimes has 
widened until almost every State in the Union has this 
blot upon its ’scutcheon. We do not share the fear of 
those who imagine that the American people has entered 
upon a carnival of crime, and that the thirst for blood 
has found an excuse in the brutal lusts of its victims. 
Nor do we despair that our experiment in emancipation 
has met with final failure. This is not the place in which 
we may propose remedies for an evil so great and a con- 
dition so bewildering, but we must insist that there shall 
be no deviation from the order of society for the sake 
either of revenge or the so-called ‘‘claims of justice.” 
There can be no act of vengeance which does not destroy 
more than it protects. The mistakes of our past cannot 
be corrected by any arbitrary severity. We must pa- 
tiently wait upon the law of the land to do justly. We 
must encourage the people .to love mercy. So far 
from deserting the ignorant and criminal, we must 
devise new means for their education and recovery. 
We cannot more certainly cripple the relations of our 
nation nor draw off more surely the influences for good 
we are called upon to exert than by showing ourselves 
incapable of wise provision for our own social conditions. 
We have boasted our hospitality and generosity to the 
peoples of the earth. ‘The first business of a nation is to 
promote its own well-being, and to pledge to the weakest 
of its people all the resources at its command. The 
diplomacy which provides ‘‘an open door’’ for trade 
must lose its distinction, if behind closed doors of op- 
portunity and in prisons of our own land men are left 
quaking with fear that they have been forgotten by 


justice or are undefended by law. 


Moreover, in order to follow these high ideals, let us jus- 
tify the familiar reproach that we are preachers of ‘‘mere 
‘‘Mere’’ morality does not exist; but total 
morality is decreed in a world in which the moral sense 
is the final contribution of an evolutionary process. 
Happily for us, since the days of Channing the word 
‘“good”’ has but one meaning as applied to the character 
of God and man, his child. God’s image is thus perpet- 
uated. May the Council of this Conference in your name 
challenge again the moral sense of all our people to reas- 
sert this fundamental truth!—that nothing can remain 
good which is not undertaken and maintained as contrib- 
uting to impress the image of God upon the life of man. 
Let us set ourselves against all juggling with primary 
definitions of morality. We are not free to change the 
meaning of moral terms to accommodate any new inter- 
pretation of business or personal behavior. We cannot 
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reconstruct either the conditions of honesty or the sancti- 
ties of domestic purity and honor. Let us refuse our 
tribute of praise to men who have gained distinction by 
cunning, which is the very antithesis of wisdom, who have 
accumulated wealth under the cover of law by means 
which in an earlier time made the enactment of law neces- 
sary to prevent injustice. It in no way excuses a breach 
of morals that it may be incorporated in one State, and 
distributes its benefactions in another in which its busi- 
ness has no warrant in public welfare. Piracy in times 
barbaric found part of its excuse in the spirit of adventure; 
but a sordid lust for gain in modern life is immoral in 
essence, and takes no risk of equal combat. 

It has of late become noteworthy that men of fabu- 
lous wealth have distributed their accumulations with 
such splendid munificence that the public conscience has 
risked confusion as to the fundamental moralities. 
We recognize the claim that this is a time of unexampled 
generosity. The gifts to education, religion, charity, 
are prodigious in their sum, in the review of the past two 
years. But these gifts have not kept pace with the 
amazing accumulation of wealth. The word ‘‘sacri- 
fice’ has not been used by public appreciation re- 
specting them. The very munificence has been often 
seen against a background of extravagance, and the en- 
dowments of education have sometimes been wrung out 
of the ill-requited labor of the ignorant. ‘The very bene- 
fits conferred upon the poor have been a tardy return 
for the poverty left in the train of their accumulation. 

It becomes the duty of all ministers of religion, and 
incumbent especially upon our own people, to discrimi- 
nate between the wealth which has come from legitimate 
industry and that which has been swept up by base 
and fraudulent and oppressive methods in the business 
world. No church should be willing to be the beneficiary 
in the name of religion of liberality made possible only at 
the sacrifice of morals. Our message will fall upon un- 
willing minds, which see in the minister the agent for 
distributing benefits so obtained. By all means let 
our churches be open to instruct and warn and comfort 
all men without regard to their place in life. The church 
is a school for sinners as well as company of believers. 
But, so long as ‘‘there is joy in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth,” let not the joy on earth be measured 
by his gifts who is a patron of virtues which he does not 
himself possess. In all these things we have good example 
in the history of those simple, fearless, and consecrated 
men who made our liberty possible by their sacrifices. 
If we are doomed to be ‘‘moral,’’ let us deserve our fate. 

If what has been said seems to claim for our independent 
churches a power they do not possess, let us remind you 
that the duty we owe to society has been long recognized 
as a form of debt we have ever been prompt to pay. 

It was one Unitarian minister, Tuckerman, who origi- 
nated the scientific study of crime and pauperism, which 
gave rise to the whole scheme now known as Charity Or- 
ganization. Itwas one Unitarian minister, Starr King, to 
whom was given the credit of saving the State of Califor- 
nia to the Union. It was another, Dr. Bellows, who 
conceived and carried into successful operation the Sani- 
tary Commission, by which the world was taught for the 
first time that the soldier is not a mere ‘‘fighting machine,”’ 
but a man away from home on the errands of the Com- 
monwealth. It was one Unitarian woman, Dorothea Dix, 
who entered the dens where hopelessness had imprisoned 
those of its own blood, and who liberated the maniac 
and inaugurated the whole system of modern care of the 
insane. And to our one Edward Everett Hale belongs 
the honor of having first suggested the High Court of 
International Arbitration. 

The list might be extended till time would fail to tell 
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of those who, almost single-handed, entered upon such 
heroic tasks. We are used to the charge of the smallness 
of our denomination. Denominations are counted, men 
and women are weighed. The very simplicity of our 
message makes it ill-understood by a sophisticated time. 
Its primitive meaning is lost in the tangle of theological 
definition. Its worship in the spirit seems bare and 
uninviting to those who expect the glory of the Apoc- 
alypse to precede the descent of the City of God among 
men. But these are only difficulties to the unthinking 
and to the unbelieving. There is an era of faith to be 
inaugurated, which one of our own number has finely 
described as ‘‘the conviction that there is something in 
the universe which corresponds to our best.”’ In an age 
in which the human soul has been discovered under the 
limitations of every instrument of sense, by contact 
with a sympathetic hand; in an age when Laura Bridg- 
man and Helen Keller have been made familiars of all 
nature and learning by a single touch of loving fingers 
upon the lips,—need any man despair because dull minds 
refuse our call to the higher life or sordid natures. hear 
our appeal unmoved? Rather let each of us offer here 
by the great sea that prayer which first found utterance 
above the rising tide of misunderstanding and reproach: 
let us pray in the spirit of Theodore Parker, the apostle 
of free faith :-— 
“Give me, Lord, eyes to behold thy truth; 

A seeing sense that knows the Eternal Right; 

A heart with pity filled, and gentlest ruth; 

A manly faith that makes all darkness light; 

Give me the power to labor for mankind; 3 

Make me the mouth of such as cannot speak; 

Eyes let me be to groping men, and blind; 

A conscience to the base, and, to the foolish, mind,! 

And lead still further on such as thy kingdom seek, 
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BY MRS. EMILY A. FIFIELD, SECRETARY. 


To the distinction of being designated to speak for 
the Alliance on this occasion is added the great pleas- 
ure of representing a prosperous and successful society, 
and joining with you in the bright prospects for the future. 

The Alliance does not forget that it was the National 
Conference which gave the initial impulse to its forma- 
tion, and continues to look to it for inspiration. 

Since the last Conference the years have been years 
of great achievement for the Alliance,—so much has 
been accomplished. The original aim, to bring under 
a single organization the co-operation in active work 
of all Unitarian women from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
has been attained. 

In the recent dissolution of the Women’s Pacific Coast 
Conference, always counted with the Alliance, the last 
separate organization of Unitarian women came to an 
end. The Alliance can now claim to be really national, 
having Branches all over the country, united in a com- 
mon interest. 

The field of the Alliance is broad, vastly broader than 
the uninitiated can know; and our best endeavors are 
given to keep it up to the high standard of its impor- 
tance. Not the least of these efforts are put forth at 
these Biennial Conferences, where we are brought in 
close contact with other departments of the denomina- 
tion. Here we compare records, and are benefited by 
criticism and suggestions and by learning what is being 
done by others in the field. The lessons found here will 
be invaluable for future usefulness. 

Like the American Unitarian Association, the Alli- 
ance may be considered a part of the body representing 
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the movement in the Christian Church which we inherit 
and would transmit. Certain it is that the Alliance has 
put new spirit into our churches and brought an ever- 
increasing interest into our denominational life. 

First of all, in our fellowship we have clear gains to 
show. Because women can better meet together for 
some definite purpose rather than for what is simply 
society or amusement, the Alliance has afforded count- 
less opportunities for fruitful interchange of thought 
and personal acquaintance. The group that meets 
around the Bay at the Golden Gate tells the interesting 
story of its Alliance. day away across the continent 
to the women who gather at the Hancock Conference in 
Maine, and both are helped. 

Our elegant city sister, who has her own social circle, 
will spend from interest in the Alliance two lovely days 
in a remote Massachusetts hill town at an Alliance meet- 
ing. Here her help and encouraging influence are gréat, 
and to such a meeting her mere presence is a stimulus. 

In this section of the Middle States the women of 
New York and New Jersey meet together every month 
as Alliance members for the promotion of just such 
fellowship. The neighborhood meeting is superseding 
the afternoon sewing circle or adding greatly to its prac- 
tical value. 

The Alliance is happy in this outgrowth of its original 
plan of doing religious work together, and its welcome 
has not been given merely to Unitarians, but to all women 
wishing to work in this spirit. 

The Alliance believes in the value of the Church. Its 
primary object is to deepen the religious life of our 
churches, to vitalize their methods and make them a 
positive moral influence. In many places the Alliance 
Branch has brought the church into a condition of health- 
ful activity and efficiency such as it has never known 
before. Nothing is more gratifying to the Alliance 
than the appreciation of the minister in such cases as 
these. 

As the advent of the trolley car has induced every 
householder along the line to beautify his yard and keep 
his home in order, the Alliance with its neighborhood 
meetings and friendly visits between the Branches has 
awakened a pride in the church building itself, and that, 
too, has followed the general renovation and improve- 
ment in the town. 3 

The women at least continue to attend the church 
services and to give loyal allegiance and support to the 
minister. It is not uncommon now to hear a minister 
say, ‘‘I don’t know what I should do without the Alli- 
ance.’ This kind of tribute warms the cockles of our 
hearts, and awakens a reciprocal feeling on the part of 
the women. 

Most Branches engage in some form of study, either 
as a part of the regular meeting or in special classes, as 
most convenient. For such purpose the Alliance has 
prepared from time to time for the free use of its mem- 
bers Study,.Class Leaflets, containing lists of topics, 
books of reference, and suggestions. These leaflets, 
with the use of the circulating library at headquarters 
and supplemented by nearly a hundred papers prepared 
for lending to the Branches, provide ample material 
for work in many directions. All who take advantage 
of these opportunities must find the religious life quickened 
and enlarged, and they will doubtless be ready to do 
efficient work in the new organization for religious edu- 
cation. 

The By-laws of the Alliance emphasize the missionary 
spirit, and much of its work is of a distinctly mission 
character. Nor is it necessary to go far afield to find 
opportunity. . tgs 

Were this a report, it would be proper to mention the 
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various items of missionary work, the simplest being the 
Cheerful Letter, which is a valuable adjunct to the Alli- 
ance; also, the good accomplished by the immense dis- 
tribution of miscellaneous reading matter by the per- 
manent and travelling libraries sent by the Alliance 
into every part of the country, and the benefits of the 
sermon exchange. For these matters and all statistics, 
reference must be made to the Alliance Manual or Year 
Book just issued. 

Of all missionary activities under the guidance of the 
Alliance the Post-office Mission continues to be the 
most important. The word ‘‘interesting’’ seems but 
a weak and inadequate term to describe this work which 
presents problems much faster than the Alliance can 
solve them. We are coming to realize the true dimen- 
sions of many of the questions brought to us, and learn- 
ing to apply to missionary éfforts the underlying prin- 
ciples so vital in secular affairs,—economy of force and 
work along the lines of least resistance. The whole of 
Post-office Mission is not comprised in scattering tracts 
for those who care to read them. 

From the correspondence develop the Sunday ser- 
vice, the travelling missionary, the maintenance of 
preaching circuits, and all the usual instrumentalities 
for the spread of what we believe to be the gospel. The 
demand for the formation of the society and the erec- 
tion of the church building quickly follows. Many 
societies like that at Salt Lake City, at Ottawa and Red- 
lands, have been the outgrowth of the Post-office Mission. 

Besides these undertakings which have been fostered 
by the American Unitarian Association there may be 
claimed as distinctly the work of the Alliance several 
small societies in the South,—small as yet, but of good 
promise. Four churches or chapels have already been 
built since the last Conference,—two in North Caro- 
lina, one in Georgia, and one in Florida, with the excep- 
tion of that in Atlanta, the only Unitarian church in 
either State. 

Believing in such broadcast sowing of the seed, the 
Alliance supports three men as missionaries in the neigh- 
borhood of these churches, with results which so far 
seem more than commensurate with the cost. Open- 
ings for such work constantly present themselves,—in 
Colorado, in Pennsylvania, in New England itself,— 
and the Alliance would gladly do more along the same 
lines, for the well-posted Alliance member knows the 
places and the needs. 

In all this work the co-operation of the American Uni- 
tarian Association has been cordial and harmonious, 
and, as far as possible, helpful. 

In a recent tour of inspection among the Southern 
churches it was a great advantage to have the indorse- 
ment of the larger body, and to be able to show the people 
that, although the Alliance was their dependence, there 
were men as well as women in the denomination inter- 
ested in their welfare. 

The South does not absorb all the energies of the Alli- 
ance, for it has gladly shared in the larger missionary 
work of the denomination. It is believed that no appeal 
has ever been made to the Alliance which has not met 
with some response. . 

The motive of the Alliance is of necessity the religious 
motive as allied to our Unitarian church and faith, and 
denominational needs take precedence over any edu- 
cational or philanthropic undertaking whatever; but 
generous and willing help has been given to schools, 
po ces homes, and charitable institutions without 


The story of the Alliance cannot be told without ref 
erence to those motives which underlie its practical 
methods, by which the Alliance preserves the privileges 
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of local self-government, each Branch having its own 
by-laws, its own local regulations, and carrying on work 
according to its own ideas. The Executive Board has 
sufficient supervision and guidance to insure a consistent 
policy on matters of common importance only, and has 
never made regulations forcing all members into conform- 
ity with any prescribed rules. ‘This elasticity has left 
the organization unhampered, and with little machinery 
of any kind. It aims to be in harmony with the con- 
gregational idea of the power of the individual church. 
This brings to bear the influence of individual energy 
and the force of personal character. 

Following the example of the American Unitarian 
Association and the Sunday School Society, the Alliance 
has been incorporated under the laws of Massachusetts, 
and is now authorized to hold property and to receive 
bequests; but in all money-giving as in other matters 
the independence of the Branches is strictly maintained. 

The Alliance then stands for the fullest expression of 
a free, rational faith such as Unitarianism has always 
aimed to teach, without the indifference sometimes said 
to be an essential result of free thought in religious mat- 
ters. It claims to be an additional force to the working 
power of the denomination, such as its founders believed 
it would be, and a help as well in solving the tremendous 
moral and religious problems constantly arising and 
pressing on us all from every side. 

Cheered by great aims and surrounded by unequalled 
opportunities, it is believed that the future will see pro- 
gressive increase in usefulness and strength. 


Report of the International Council. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 

The reproach has often been brought against the 
people of the United States that, selfishly absorbed in 
their own home affairs, they did not take a proper in- 
terest in the great concerns of humanity throughout the 
world or make a just contribution to the settlement and 
civilization of the globe. It is a sufficient answer to such 
a charge to remind our critics that a nation which, like 
ours, has received from Europe during the past hundred 
years twenty-one million immigrants, for the most part 
belonging to the impoverished, ignorant, and depressed 
classes, and, amalgamating them into its social and in- 
dustrial life, has lifted them and their children to an 
independent, self-respecting, and responsible citizen- 
ship,—such a nation cannot justly be said to have made 
no adequate contribution to the welfare of the other 
peoples of the earth. 

But, as a result of the Spanish-American War and the 
vast industrial expansion of the United States in for- 
eign countries, we to-day find ourselves compelled to 
take a more prominent part in the great concert of na- 
tions. The question which henceforth concerns the true 
patriot and lover of his kind in America is the character 
of the influence which his country is hereafter to exert 
on international affairs. Shall it be content with a mere 
selfish exploitation of foreign markets for material profit ? 
Shall the American Republic, like many another 
powerful nation in times past and present, play the part 
of a despoiler and oppressor of the weaker peoples of the 
earth, and be governed solely by a lust for power and greed 
of gold? Or shall it not rather, in the words of President 
George Washington, ‘‘obserye good faith and justice 
toward all nations, and cultivate liberal intercourse, 
peace and harmony with all, giving to mankind the 
magnanimous example of a people always guided by 
an exalted justice and benevolence,” that thus we may 
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‘‘recommend our blessings to the applause, the affection 
and adoption of every nation as yet a stranger to them’’? 
This question of what should be the international atti- 
tude of our American people is one of surpassing im- 
portance, and ought especially to interest the members 
of a fellowship formed for moral and benevolent ends, 
and the promotion of a religion whose essence is love and 
whose field is the world. 

Our Unitarian answer to this question is to be found 
in the organization three years ago, in Boston, under 
the auspices of the American Unitarian Association, 
of the International Council of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers, which has now 
held two largely attended and successful congresses. 
The object of this Council is ‘‘to open communication 
with those in all lands who are striving to unite pure 
religion and perfect liberty, and to increase fellowship 
and co-operation among them.” It is a movement to 
bring into closer union, for exchange of ideas, mutual 
service, and the promotion of their-common aims, the 
historic liberal churches, the liberal elements in all the 


churches, the scattered liberal congregations and isolated: 


workers for religious freedom and progress in many lands. 
All over Europe and throughout the world a great move- 
ment is going on for the emancipation of the human 
mind from the paralyzing influence of erroneous and 
outworn dogmas and the tyranny of established churches 
and priesthoods. The bearers of this movement seek 
to purify religion from the obscurities and abuses into 
which it has fallen in the past, to bring it into harmony 
with the growing knowledge and insight of to-day, and 
to unite it with that individual freedom of thought and 
action which is the distinguishing prerogative of the 
modern man. Under many different names and auspices, 
both in and outside of the existing churches, the teachers 
and preachers of this liberal faith are engaged in the 
same ideal task,—to reconstruct on more assured and 
permanent foundations the religious trusts and hopes of 
mankind, to formulate ethical principles in accord with 
man’s individual and social needs to-day, to free educa- 
tion from blighting ecclesiastical control, to reorganize 
benevolent activities according to the best wisdom and 
humane impulses of our time,—in a word, to bring all 
religious doctrines and institutions under the dominat- 
ing influence of reason, justice, and love. In some coun- 
tries, like England, Hungary, Holland, the United States, 
this liberal movement has attained sufficient dignity and 
power to crystallize into independent churches and sects. 
In others it is represented by the advanced or liberal 
wing of the Established or State Church, as is the case 
in France, Germany, and Switzerland. In _ others 
still it finds expression only in scattered, isolated congre- 
gations of free thinkers and worshippers, or in brave 
and lonely prophets who deliver their testimony to truth 
and freedom, whether men will hear or forbear, and 
patiently wait the dawning of the greater day of God. 
But in each and every case these heralds of the dawn, 
these liberal religious fellowships and churches, consti- 
tute a minority in Christendom, and almost invariably 
labor under great difficulties and discouragements. 
Truly heroic is the story of the struggles and sufferings 
of many of these brave apostles of human enlightenment 
and freedom. Were it not for the inspiring conscious- 
ness of the great causes committed to them, and the un- 
faltering conviction that all the advances of the intellect- 
ual order, all the forces of the moral and spiritual uni- 
verse, are fighting on their side, they might well, at times, 
despair. What can be more natural than that in mo- 
ments of trial and depression, in the great crises and the 
great endeavors of their religious activity, they should 
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long for sympathy and fellowship from those, not only 
in their own community, but in all lands, who are in accord 
with their opinions and their aims, those who know 
from the bitterness of their own experience how hard 
it is to be in a seemingly hopeless minority, to struggle 
for a cause which meets with the popular distrust and 
hatred, and to become one’s self the object of dislike and 
persecution! We who in free America belong to an 
honored and influential, even if small, communion, 
little know the personal sacrifices and sufferings which 
in most foreign countries result from an honest, courage- 
ous avowal of a rational and liberal religious faith. 

Now it is this condition of things which has led to the 
formation of the International Council of Unitarian and 
Other Religious Liberals. The prominence of the Uni- 
tarian name in the title borne by the Council has its 
justification in the fact that this movement originated 
and has obtained its principal membership in the Uni- 
tarian churches of the United States, Great Britain, and 
Hungary. But nothing could be further from the thought 
of those who founded the International Council than to 
make it a means of propaganda for their own particular 
opinions or denomination. Its aim is fraternal, not 
sectarian. It seeks to erect no wall of separation not 
already existing. It endeavors to ignore them all, while 
laboring to unite the workers for truth and freedom in 
many lands and churches in an association for mutual 
sympathy and help. As the oldest and strongest of 
the liberal religious fellowships of the world, the Uni- 
tarians were naturally called upon to take the lead in the 
organization of the Council; and it is to the Unitarians 
that it must look for some time to come, and perhaps 
always, for the largest contribution and the readiest 
service. Meanwhile it is the hope of those most inter- 
ested in this International Council that the ‘‘other 
liberal religious thinkers and workers” referred to in 
its title may rapidly increase in numbers and influence 
in the association. The fact that at the last general 
session in Amsterdam sixteen church connections, other 
than Unitarian, were represented, encourages this hope: 
We hail it with the liveliest satisfaction, for we recognize 
that, as every tongue speaks best its own idiom, so every 
heart worships best in its own church. 

The first session of the International Council, held 
at London in May, 1901, in point of numbers, enthusi- 
asm, unity of spirit, and the representative quality of 
those who participated in it, far surpassed the expecta- 
tions of its promoters. Fifteen countries and twenty- 
one different church connections were represented, offi- 
cially or unofficially, among the delegates. The attend- 
ance at the public sessions ranged from five hundred 
to two thousand. This meeting was duly reported 
upon at the last session of this National Conference of 
Unitarian Churches by Rev. Dr. S. M. Crothers, one of the 
American delegates. It remains for me to say a brief 
word concerning the second congress of our International 
Council, which has only recently (September 1-4) held 
its sessions at Amsterdam. As the time allotted me 
on the programme this morning is exceedingly brief, I 
must refer my hearers for a more detailed report to the 
columns of next week’s Christian Register, and to the 
printed volume of the proceedings and papers of the 
congress, which will be published forthwith. In every 
respect this second gathering justified the expectations — 
of those who planned and participated in it. Over nine 
hundred persons enrolled themselves and paid the one 
dollar membership fee. One hundred and seventy-five 
of these came from the British Isles, while our American 
representation rose from two at the London meeting 
to twenty-six at Amsterdam, Delegates also attended 
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from Germany, France, Scandinavia, Switzerland, India, 
Japan, and other*countries to the number of sixteen, 
while twenty-one different denominations and religious 
fellowships were represented. Four different languages— 
Dutch, English, French, and German—were used by the 
readers of papers; but, in deference to the large number 
of English-speaking delegates present, all the proceed- 
ings were conducted in that tongue. Printed trans- 
lations of many of the papers into English were, also 
provided. The Continental nations of Europe are, to 
an extent that is surprising to an American, masters 
of many languages. ‘This proved the salvation of our 
congress. Instead of being a confused Babel of tongues, 
it turned out to be a twentieth-century Pentecost, in- 
spired. with a common sentiment and purpose. The 
intellectual and representative quality of the gathering 
was a noticeable feature. Germany sent us one of its 
greatest scholars, Prof. Otto Pfleiderer, of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, and author of important books on the 
Science of Religion. His paper on ‘‘The New Testa- 
ment Portraiture of Jesus in the Light of Comparative 
Religious History” was surprisingly ‘‘advanced’* in its 
conclusions, yet throughout reverent and constructive. 
The same thing may be said of Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter's 
paper on ‘‘The Place of Christianity in the Religions 
of the World.’”’ The contributions of Rev. Messrs. R. A. 
Armstrong and P. H. Wicksteed, Prof. Jean Réville 
of the University of Paris, Prof. Edward Montet, dean 
of the Theological Faculty of the University of Geneva, 
and others, were on a lofty plane of thought and schol- 
arship. Our American delegates were received with 
especial warmth, and listened to with attention and 
respect. The hospitalities of our Dutch hosts were 
abounding. Many opportunities were given for social 
intercourse and recreation. The proceedings were very 
fully reported in the Dutch newspapers. Nothing 
occurred, from first to last, to break the harmony of the 
meetings. At the close it was announced that, by 
invitation of the Swiss Association for a Free Christian- 
ity, the next place of meeting would be Geneva, in the 
fall of 1905. In 1907 we hope to convene in the United 
States? 

" In closing, be it said that the success attending these 
great international gatherings of religious liberals justifies 
and confirms the faith of those who called them into being. 
They prove conclusively that the formation of this Coun- 
cil was timely and needed, and that we have inaugurated 
a movement of far-reaching importance to the cause of 
liberal religion and international amity. Our experi- 
ence thus far proves that nativity and language form no 
insurmountable barrier to an international union of 
hearts and hands for the religious emancipation of man- 
kind. We are convinced that all who have united with 
our Council feel themselves encouraged and strengthened 
in their endeavors, and will grow in influence through 
the consciousness of larger and fraternal relations with 
the great liberal movements of the twentieth century. 
Even in free countries and a religious fellowship like 
our own, in which belief and worship are in no wise 
restricted, the International Council has an important 
mission. It offers us an enlarged outlook, and an in- 
creased sense of dignity and power. It awakens us 
to a new consciousness of missionary opportunity and 
duty. It reminds us of our fraternal obligations to our 
fellow-workers for truth and freedom in many lands. 
It affords us a welcome means of escape from a con- 
tracted denominationalism and the paralyzing indiffer- 
ence which too often results from the full possession of 
religious Yfreedom and prosperity. Upon us Unitarians 
it especially calls for unselfish service and lofty leader- 
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ship. It is our spiritual offspring, and demands our 
whole-hearted devotion. It appeals to us as Americans. 
‘‘True patriotism,” says R. W. Emerson, ‘‘consists in 
the delight which springs from contributing our peculiar 
and legitimate advantages to the benefit of humanity.” 
‘‘We want men,” he continues, ‘‘who can open their 
eyes wider than to a nationality; namely, to considera- 
tions of benefit to the human race, and can act in the 
interests of civilization.’”’ To help realize this patriotic 
ideal and contribute to the spread of a true Christianity 
on earth,—this is the mission of the International Council 
of Unitarian and Other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers. 


By the Sea. 


Sweet is the bitter sea by the shore where the faint blue 
pebbles are lapped by the green-gray wave, where the 
wind-quivering foam is loath to leave the lashed stone. 
Sweet is the bitter sea, and the clear green in which the 
gaze seeks the soul, looking through the glass into itself. 
The sea thinks for me as I listen and ponder: the sea 
thinks, and every boom of the wave repeats my prayer. 
Sometimes I stay on the wet sands as the tide rises, listen- 
ing to the rush of the lines of foam in layer upon layer. 
The wash swells and circles about my feet; I lave my 
hands in it; I lift a little in my hollowed palm; I take 
the life of the sea to me. My soul, rising to the immen- 
sity, utters its desire-prayer with all the strength of the 
sea. Or, again, the full stream of ocean beats upon the 
shore, and the rich wind feeds the heart, the sun burns 
brightly: the sense of soul-life burns in me like a torch.— 
Richard Jefferies. 


Spiritual Life. 


Great souls have wills, feeble ones have only wishes.— 


Chinese Proverb. 
st 


It is not only to those whose spiritual windows are of 
the same shape as yours that you are neighbor.—George 


MacDonald. 
wt 


A quiet state of mind, a state of mind free from its 
own troubled imaginings and operations, is God’s habi- 
tation, his inward kingdom and temple.—Ruysbroke. 


J 


‘‘Serve God and be cheerful.” Live nobly, 
= Do right and do good. Make the best 
Of the gifts and the work put before you, 
And to God without fear leave the rest. 
—William Newell. 
ad 


One element in faith can under no circumstances ever 
be lacking. No swallow seeks more surely a warm clime 
than faith seeks a service higher than self-service, some 
grander, nobler end to life than itself. This one property 
it always has: it looks away from itself.—W. S. Rains- 
ford: 

od 


Just as you now play a piece without the music anddo 
not think what notes you strike, though once you picked 
them out by slow and patient toil, so, if you begin of set 
purpose, you will learn the law of kindness in utterance 
so perfectly that it will be second nature to you, and 
make more music in your life than all the songs the sweet- 
est voice has ever sung.—Frances E, Willard, 
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International Council. 


The International Council at Am- 
sterdam, 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, SECRETARY. 


The second session of the International 
Council of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers has come 
to an end. Its proceedings were through- 
out harmonious and dignified. This, added 
to the intellectual ability, moral weight, 
and representative quality of the partici- 
pants from various countries and church 
fellowships, cannot fail to make a strong 
impression, and advance the cause of relig- 
ious freedom on the continent of Europe. 
The proceedings and papers will at once 
be published in a volume whose world-wide 
circulation will still further extend the 
influence of the Council. The attendance 
more than met the expectations of the 
promoters of the congress, some nine hun- 
dred persons having enrolled themselves 
and paid the membership fee of one dollar. 
Fifteen nationalities and over twenty dif- 
ferent religious fellowships were repre- 
sented in the list of delegates. The arrange- 
ments made for the conduct of the meet- 
ings and the comfort of the delegates were 
admirable. The official representatives from 
foreign countries were entertained in a body 
at The Amstel, a large and finely appointed 
hotel. Here they had many opportunities 
to meet each other for friendly interchange 
of thought and feeling,—one of the chief 
privileges of these gatherings. 

Quite a large sum of money had been 
raised for the congress by our Dutch friends, 
whose painstaking efforts and private hos- 
pitalities, so generously devoted to our 
welfare, will be ever gratefully remembered 
by their fortunate recipients. Where there 
was such uniform courtesy and kindness, 
it is difficult to particularize; but we may 
at least refer to the zealous activities of 
Prof, Dr. Oort, president, Rev. P. H. Hugen- 
holtz, Jr., vice-president, Prof. D. B. Eerd- 
mans, the indefatigable secretary, and 
Prof. H. J. Groenewegen, the treasurer of 
the Local Committee. The sessions of the 
Council were held in the handsome edifice 
of the Independent (or Free Religious) 
Congregation of Amsterdam, whose general 
appearance and interior arrangements re- 
minded one of the Parker Memorial in Bos- 
ton. Pastor Hugenholtz and his church’s 
reception committee were untiring in their 
attentions. The beautiful auditorium, en- 
riched with a noble organ and a series of 
illumined windows containing portraits of 
the great religious free thinkers of all times, 
from Jesus and Socrates to Spinoza, Goethe, 
and our own Enmierson, was well filled and 
sometimes crowded at the meetings. The 
English-speaking delegates felt the absence 
of the devotional exercises with which they 
are accustomed to begin and end their 
own public religious gatherings. This is 
less the custom at theological conferences 
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on the Continent. While the various lan- 
guages spoken by those in attendance made 
a common religious service a matter of dif- 
ficulty, yet the congress opened with a 
service of worship in Dutch, held in the 
quaint Old Walloon Church in Amsterdam. 
The sermon (on 1 Cor. xiii.) was preached by 
Rev. J. Van Loenen Martinet, editor of De 
Hervorming, the organ of the Protestanten- 
bond, the liberal religious association of 
Holland. An English translation of both 
the sermon and hymns had been placed in 
the hands of foreign delegates present; and 
this, with the impressive delivery of the 
preacher and the really grand singing of 
the hymns by the large congregation, made 
it an hour of inspiration, a fit preparation 
for the earnest sessions that were to follow. 
The service over, the foreign delegates 
repaired to an adjacent hall, where a formal 
welcome was to be accorded them. But 
it proved to be anything but formal. The 
densely crowded room, the clatter of coffee- 
cups and other means of refreshment which, 
all evening long, were handed about among 
the audience, the cheers and frequent laugh- 
ter with which the remarks of the different 
speakers were received, made a merry Babel, 
whose undertone was that of unaffected 
and hearty good will. The delegates chosen 
to represent their various countries were 
presented, one after another, by Rev. P. H. 
Hugenholtz. One hardly knew which to 
admire most, his felicitous introductions 
or his wonderful command of four or five 
different languages in which to address the 
speakers. The president of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, W. Arthur 
Sharpe, Esq., returned thanks for the Eng- 
lish contingent. Rev. Dr. S. A. Eliot, in 
a felicitous speech, and amid much enthu- 
siasm, spoke for the Americans present. 
Prof. J. Réville, of the University of Paris, 
but formerly of Rotterdam, received a most 
affectionate welcome, and responded for 
his French colleagues. Rev. J. Hocart, 
whom American Unitarians will pleasantly 
recall, represented Belgium. Rev. M. Jozan 
of Budapest spoke of the struggles and 
prospects of the Hungarian Unitarians. 
Mr. G. D. Madgarkar of Bombay, in one of 
the best speeches of the evening, brought 
us the greetings of the Brahmo-Somaj of 
India, and Miss Westerholz an uplifting 
word from Denmark. But when, at this 
international symposium, Prof. Otto Pfleid- 
erer, the eminent theologian of the ' Uni- 
versity of Berlin and author of many im- 
portant books on the science of religion, 
appeared to speak for his native country, 
a storm of applause broke forth, which, it 
seemed, would never cease. Of command- 
ing figure, his keen eyes and kindly face 
encircled with a halo of silver hair, Prof. 
Pfleiderer spoke with great beauty and force 
in the German tongue, and every word was 
listened to with breathless attention. A 
notable feature in all the addresses was the 
manner in which each speaker found occa- 
sion to refer to the eminent service rendered 
his own particular country by the na- 
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tion which so hospitably entertained us. _ 
President Eliot’s well-chosen allusions to 
the debt owed by New England to Holland 
were paralleled by German, French, and 
English tributes. Rev. G. Schoenholzer 
of Ziirich, president of the Swiss Associa- 
tion for a Free Christianity, which repre- 
sents more than half the Protestants of 
Switzerland, also alluded to the services 
Dutch theologians had rendered Zwingli 
and his successors. Even the Japanese 
delegate, Mr. Z. Toyosaki, could refer to 
the earliest intercourse of his country with 
European nations as having been mediated 
by Dutch navigators and merchants. 

It became more and more apparent to 
us what a happy choice had been made 
in selecting as the seat of our second In- 
ternational Council of Religious Liberals 
a country with such free institutions and 
inspiring memories as Holland. ‘The meet- 
ing broke up with cheers at a late hour, and 
the delegates returned to their hotels, but 
not at once to rest. For, meanwhile, the 
whole city seemed to be given over to a 
frenzy of patriotism. It was the birthday 
of the young queen, so greatly beloved by 
all Hollanders for her own sake, and the 
sake of the great memories attached to 
the House of Orange which she represents. 
On this Dutch ‘‘Fourth of July” the streets 
and squares were filled with surging, shout- 
ing, singing, and dancing multitudes of happy 
people. If any one among us supposed 
the Dutch to be a stolid, phlegmatic people, 
he was speedily undeceived. To the music 
of bands innumerable they sang patriotic 
airs and danced for hours in the streets, 
while brilliantly illuminated barges floated 
in fairylike splendor along the canals of 
the city. But all was good-natured, if 
boisterous mirth; and we were surprised 
at the absence of intoxicated persons. 

The next morning the serious work of 
the Council began. The almost uniformly 
cold, damp weather of the past summer 
in Europe had turned into a burning heat, 
which brought much discomfort to the 
meetings. Yet the hall was crowded with 
an eager, expectant company, in which the 
members of the Vergadering van Moderne 
Theologen, or Dutch association of liberal 
ministers, were largely represented. It was 
by invitation of this society that the Council 
met in Holland. For two days previous 
to its session this Dutch association held 
its annual conferences, which were attended 
by a number of our foreign delegates. It 
would be pleasant to report something 
of ‘the proceedings of this fine-looking and 
able body of ministers. But both our lim- 
ited space and our ignorance of the spoken 
Dutch tongue forbid this excursion. 

Another large contingent at our congress 
was the British delegation, numbering 175 
persons, among them many whose names 
at least are well known and honored in 
American Unitarian circles. It was pleas- 
ant to meet again the genial, hard-work- 
ing secretary of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, Rev. W. Copeland 
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Bowie, Mr. Ion and Miss M. Pritchard of 
the Sunday School Association, Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong of Liverpool, Rev. J. Estlin Car- 
penter of Oxford, Rev. V. D. Davis, editor of 
the Injuirer, Rev. Messrs. James Harwood, 
Dendy Agate, G. H. Vance, P. H. and J. H. 
Wicksteed, H. S. Perris, C. J. Street, Dr. 
Warschauer, Charles Hargrove, and E. C. 
Jones, together with representatives of the 
Martineau, Hayward, Lupton, Taylor, Tag- 
gart, Fenton, Vance Smith, Woodhead, and 
Bowring families. The American Uni- 
tarians, who at the London Congress in 
tg01 had only two representatives, were 
proud to muster twenty-six at this congress. 

Promptly at ten o’clock the president's 
gavel fell, and he began the reading of his 
address in Dutch. Translations of it into 
English and German were already in the hands 
of foreign delegates, while the official order 
of exercises, printed in four languages, gave 
them all needed information concerning 
the meetings, together with a convenient 
map of the city. In courteous recognition 
of the large number of English-speaking 
delegates present, President Oort conducted 
all the business proceedings of the congress 
in that tongue, with occasional interpreta- 
tions in Dutch and German. The Conti- 
nental nations of Europe, the Dutch and 
Germans especially, are to an extent that 
surprises an American masters of many 
tongues. This was the salvation of our 
“congress of religious polyglots,’—as one 
humorously proposed to call our meetings. 
Instead of proving a confused Babel of 
tongues, it turned out to be a twentieth- 
century Pentecost, inspired with a common 
sentiment and purpose. After the presi- 
dent’s brief but well-considered welcome 
the general secretary, Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte, rendered his report, which treated 
of the growth of the International Council, 
and the good results which had already 
flowed from it, especially in increasing inter- 
communication between religious liberals 
the world over. Inclosing, he gave a rapid 
survey of the religious’ condition of the 
various nationalities included in the Council, 
and the movements and events of signifi- 
cance to it. His tribute to the memory of 
the late Rev. Ernest Fontanés of Paris, a 
deeply interested member of the Inter- 
national Council of 1901, was adopted by 
a rising- vote of respect. 

Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter opened the list 
of papers with a fine disquisition on ‘‘The 
Place of Christianity in the Religions of the 
World.” It wasa radical but reverent treat- 
ment of the subject, although, from lack 
of time, only an outline of the paper was 
given. For its entirety we must refer to 
the volume of Proceedings already alluded 
to. The same must be said of Prof. Jean 
Réville’s paper, ‘‘La Religion et la Concep- 
tion Moderne de l’Ordre Naturel.’”’ Dr. 
S. A. Eliot’s address on ‘Liberal Christianity 
in America’ was large and optimistic in 
tone, and met with warm approval by the 
auditory, The morning session closed with 
a paper in Dutch by Prof. Dr. T. Cannegieter 
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of Utrecht University on ‘‘Personality in 
Religion,’ of which German and English 
versions were distributed. 

A brief intermission for lunch, and the 
reading of papers began again, but with a 
somewhat diminished audience; for twelve 
addresses on high themes on a single and 
hot summer day proved too much for some 
of the delegates, especially with the novel 
sights of quaint old Amsterdam and the 
glorious collections of ancient and modern 
pictures in the Royal Museum to seduce 
them from their allegiance. Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong’s paper on ‘‘God as the Soul 
of Souls” dealt with the problems of Theism 
and Pantheism in an able manner, and this 
proved to be also the underlying thought 
of Prof. A. Bruining’s paper, in Dutch, on 
“The Aggressive Character of Free Relig- 
ious Faith,” of which translations were avail- 
able. Mr. V. R. Shinde of Calcutta spoke 
interestingly of Liberal Religion in India, 
presenting the claims of the Brahmo-Somaj. 
An eloquent letter received that very day 
from P. C. Mozoomdar was too long to find 
a place on the crowded programme, but it 
will appear in print. Rev. J. Hocart of 
Brussels recited “‘Les Difficultés pour la 
Religion Libérale en Belgique,” while Dr. 
C. Schieler, preacher of the Free Religious 
Societies of North-eastern Prussia (three 
of which, Koenigsberg, Dantzig, and Tilsit, 
had sent us delegates) spoke on ‘‘Fears and 
Hopes in Connection with the Religious 
Question in Germany.” Prof. Dr. S. Cramer, 
a Mennonite minister and theological pro- 
fessor at the University of Amsterdam, 
treated in English of the organization of 
religious liberals, and concluded the day’s 
hard work. The audience, it may be re- 
marked, was exceedingly responsive, es- 
pecially the English section. 

In the evening, in the glass palace, origi- 
nally built for the Exposition of 1876, there 
was given a special performance in Dutch 
of ‘‘The Merchant of Venice,” at which seats 
had been reserved for the foreign delegates. 
It proved to be a very realistic, strenuous 
characterization of ‘“‘the Jew whom Shake- 
speare drew,” and interesting as a contrast 
to conventional interpretations. 

There was only one session on September 
3. Rev. J. H: Crooker’s theme was ‘“‘ Amer- 
ican Ideals in Education.” His thoughtful 
discourse, delivered in an intensely earnest 
manner, produced a fine impression, and 
made one proud to be the citizen of a coun- 
try where such ideals of ‘‘hotno-centric 
education” are uppermost. Prof. Otto 
Pfleiderer’s appearance called forth another 
storm of applause. His theme, ‘‘The New 
Testament Portraiture of Christ in the Light 
of Comparative Religious History,’ was 
dealt with in the scholarly, fearless, and 
profound manner which distinguishes this 
eminent student of religion. As it will 
occupy over one hundred pages in print, 
Prof, Pfleiderer contented himself, though 
not his hearers, with a rapid sketch of his 
method of procedure and his conclusions, 
which were of the most advanced and yet 
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truly constructive character, and admirably 
sustained the positions taken by Prof Car- 
penter on the previous day. It also will 
be printed in the forthcoming volume of the 
Council. 

Rev. P.. H Wicksteed, in his brilliant 
manner, in a ten-minute address com 
mended to us a deeper interest in those 
medieval religious studies, and especially 
Dante, to which he is devoting the evening 
of his scholarly life. 

Mr. Edwin D. Mead, president of the 
Free Religious Association of the United 
States, who, with Mrs. Mead, came to Europe 
to attend this congress, and, a little later 
in the month, the International Peace Con- 
vention at Rouen, France, spoke with the 
forcible eloquence peculiar to him of ‘The 
World’s Debt to Holland for the Propaganda 
of Universal Peace.” His tribute to their 
forefathers and free political and religious 
institutions awoke great enthusiasm among 
the Dutch present, and hardly less among 
the representatives of the other nations. A 
striking and finely written paper on ‘“‘Le 
Principe Monothéiste en dehors du Christian- 
isme considéré comme Base d’un Alliance 
Religieuse Universelle’”’ was presented by 
Prof. Dr. E. Montet, dean of the theological 
faculty of the University of Geneva, at 
which John Calvin’s personality was once 
uppermost, but which is now liberal in 
spirit. 

The afternoon and evening were given to 
an excursion to Haarlem, one of the hand- 


somest, cleanest, and most prosperous 
little cities in Europe. Over four hundred 
persons participated in the visit. On arrival 


some availed themselves of the opportunities 
to purchase tulip and hyacinth bulbs in 
the very centre of Dutch floriculture. Others 
inspected the famed ‘pictures of Franz 
Hals and other Haarlem artists in the town 
museum. At half-past three the old cathe- 
dral church of St. Bavon was filled with 
delegates to listen to an organ concert on the 
great instrument which a hundred or more 
years ago was the wonder of the musical 
world. Between the organ numbers the 
Salsmann mixed quartette of Amsterdam 
sang without accompaniment, with an ex- 
quisite quality of tone and an artistic skill 
and devout sensibility which profoundly 
moved their auditors, several noble selec- 
tions from Palestrina, Sebastian Bach, and 
the classic Dutch composer Valerius. In 
more than one mind arose the thought, as 
we listened to this beautiful religious music, 
that unless our modern rational faith can 
similarly produce, or at least avail itself of, 
such liturgic aids to devotion as the ancient 
church enjoyed, it can never make an equal 
impression on the hearts of the people and 
move them to like tenderness and piety. 

A brisk walk to the park-like suburbs of 
the city brought us new scenes and expe- 
riences in vivid contrast to what had pre- 
ceded. In a great hall in the midst of a 
public garden were set tables for several 
hundred persons, and the feasting began. 
Whatever purpose may bring together 
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Continental Europeans, however spiritual 
be the discourse, we may be sure that the 
cravings of the animal man will not be for- 
gotten. But soon the cheerful hum of voices 
and clatter of dishes is interrupted. The 
band is playing the stirring national hymn 
of the people of the Netherlands. Instantly 
every Hollander is on his feet; every foreign 
guest also. The first verse of the hymn is 
sung with enthusiasm, glasses and coffee-cups 
are lifted, while Prof. Réville, in well-turned 
French phrases and the vehemence of the 
heart, utters the praise of Holland and her 
beloved queen. Great is the applause that 
follows. We resume our seats, but not for 
long; for now follow in quick succession 
the national airs of the various peoples rep- 
resented at the congress,—‘‘God save the 
King,” ‘‘La Marseillaise,” ‘‘Die Wacht am 
Rhein,” and others. Each is sung in turn, 
each country toasted. Each is responded 
to in speeches wise or otherwise, but all 
hearty and received with tremendous en- 
thusiasm, especially Prof. Pfleiderer’s tribute 
to our ‘“‘Congress of Heretics.’”? Perhaps 
the most impressive moment of the evening 
was when Rev. Philip Wicksteed, translator 
from the Dutch of ‘‘The Bible for Learners,”’ 
and well known and loved in Holland for 
his opposition to the Boer War, alluded, in 
a voice that trembled with emotion, to their 
kind reception of the British delegates after 
what had been done by England to their 
kindred in South Africa only three years ago. 
When the absurd strain of “Yankee Doodle” 
(originally a Dutch folk-song, by the way) 
introduced our own country, President 
Eliot, falling in with the spirit of the occa- 
sion, mounts a chair in true Harvard style, 
and in stentorian tones speaks on behalf 
of the American republic, amid great cheer- 
ing. It wasa novel and to some an extraor- 
dinary experience, especially as occurring 
among a people whom we are accustomed 
to think of as reserved and slow in giving 
expression to their feelings. But through 
it all the spirit of international amity and 
hospitable welcome was so apparent as to 
make it really one of the most character- 
istic and notable features of the congress. 
The next morning’s session concluded 
the serious work of the Council. Rev. M. 
Jozan of Budapest, who made himself very 
popular at the meetings, spoke on ‘‘Relig- 
ious Movemerits in Hungary.” Mr. Carl 
Andresen of Bremen read a thoughtful paper 
in German on “The Need for a New and 
Constructive System of Faith.” Rev. A. 
Bourrier of Sévres, the ex-priest, editor of 
the largely circulated anti-Romanist paper, 
Le Chrétien Frangais, who by his asylum 
for disaffected priests has been the open 
door through which eight hundred French 
Catholic ecclesiastics have left the Roman 
communion within four years past, spoke 
interestingly of his mission. He is evi- 
dently a man of force and character. Mr. 
Z. Toyosaki of Japan gave some account 
of the Unitarian movement in his native 
country. Rev. G. Schoenholzer, senior pas- 
tor.at the church in Ztirich, brought a greet- 
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ing from his native Alps, and conveyed to 
the Council an invitation to hold its next 
session in Switzerland, probably at Geneva, 
and under the auspices of the Verein fuer 
freies Christentum (Association for a Free 
Christianity), of which he is president. This 
invitation, which is, however, subject to 
ratification by the Swiss Verein at its meet- 
ing next month, was very gratifying to the 
members of the Council. 

Now followed a resolution of thanks, 
offered by Prof. Carpenter, to our generous 
hosts, to the presiding officer, and the Dutch 
newspapers. The latter gave full and ad- 
mirable reports of our meetings, the Am- 
sterdam, Rotterdain, Hague, Utrecht, and 
other journals devoting from one to three 
columns daily to our proceedings. De Her- 
vorming also published an illustrated extra, 
giving brief biographies and portraits of 
the foreign delegates. Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie offered a resolution of sympathy for 
isolated and lonely workers for religious 
truth and freedom the world over, whose 
unfaltering testimony and brave struggles 
and sacrifices make possible the ultimate 
triumph of religious liberty. Rev. -C. W. 
Wendte, in a German address, paid tribute 
to the untiring and unselfish labors of the 
Local Committee; and, after summing up 
some of the auspicious features of the con- 
gress, he presented the following list of offi- 
cers for 1903-05, which was adopted: presi- 
dent, Prof. Dr. H. Oort of Leyden; general 
secretary, Rev. Charles W. Wendte of Bos- 
ton; directors: Prof. George Boros, Koloszvar, 
Hungary; Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, London; 
Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, Oxford; Prof. 
Dr. B. D. Eerdmans, Ieyden; Rev. Dr. S. A. 
Eliot, Boston; Prof. Dr. Otto Pfleiderer, 
Berlin; Prof. Dr. E. Montet, Geneva; Rev. 
P. H. Hugenholtz, Amsterdam; Prof. Dr. 
jean Réville, Paris; Rev. Gustav Schoen- 
holzer, Ziirich. 

At the suggestion of Rev. Mr. Hugenholtz 
the Congress closed with the singing of a 
Dutch choral. Its melody was unfamilar to 
most of the foreign delegates; yet, when up- 
lifted by the swelling organ and fervent voices 
of their Dutch friends, their hearts joined 
gladly in the sentiment of the verses,— 


“Thy kingdom come, O God! 
Thy praise be sung in all tongues.” 


“May one love of holiness and truth bring 
together all thy children forever! Amen!” 


We have no space left in which to chron- 
icle the delightful excursion of the afternoon 
to Edam, centre of the cheese trade, and 
Volendam, a primitive fishing village, 
from which the delegates returned with 
uniqite experiences and impressions. An- 
other party went to Leyden to lay a wreath 
on the grave of Prof. Cornelius P. Tiele, the 
eminent Dutch scholar, recently deceased. 
In the evening a final meeting of the new 
Executive Committee was held, and matters 
of importance to the future of the Council 
discussed and determined upon. Many were 
the regrets at the necessity of so early a 
parting from our kind Dutch friends, and 
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many will be the memories of the Amster- 
dam meetings which we shall treasure on our 
return to our respective countries, strength- 
ened and refreshed for the work which awaits 
us. A group photograph taken of the for- 
eign delegates and Local Committee will 
help us to recall their faces as we await with 
pleasant anticipations our next meeting on 
the free soil of the Alpine Republic. Until 
then there is much work to be done for our 
common cause,—the cause (to cite the 
happy phrase coined for the Council by 
Rev. George Batchelor, editor of the Chris- 
tian Register) ‘‘of pure religion and perfect 
liberty.” 

We subjoin the list of American dele- 
gates present at the Amsterdam meetings:— 

Rev. A. M. Lord, Mrs. and Master Lord, 
of Providence; Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Beck- 
with of Providence; Rev. George W. Kent 
of Providence; Rev. W. M. Brundage, Mrs. 
and Master Brundage, of Albany; Rev. J. H. 
Crooker, D.D., and Mrs. Florence K. Crooker, 
of Ann Arbor; Mr. Edwin D. Mead and Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead of Boston; Rev. Charles 
W. Wendteand Mrs. Wendte of Boston; Rev. 
Henry W. Foote and Mrs. Foote of New 
Orleans; Miss Fanny and Miss Elsie Field 
of Cincinnati; Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D., of 
Boston; Miss Emma C. Low of Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Miss M. A. Hawley of Chicago; Mr. 
Percy Atherton of Boston; Rev. Dr. J. M. 
Whiton of New York; Mr. and Mrs. G. W. 
Ferry of Boston; Mrs. Edwards of Waverley; 
and Miss White of Boston. 


AMSTERDAM, 


Literature. 


Heredity and Social Progress.* 


Prof. Patten’s latest volume has the same 
characteristics that mark most of his previous 
work. There is the satne promise of some- 
thing new, if not strange, in a certain fresh 
and untrammelled way of looking at things 
and putting them which excites the expecta- 
tion of an important result. The result 
actually reached, however, is little more 
than the rephrasing in biological terms of 
commonplaces of ordinary thought, which 
have been restated with much more lit- 
erary force by such writers as William 
James, in terms of psychology. To take 
an instance, one may cite from the “‘gen- 
eral summary” at the end of the book these 
four sentences: “‘ Consciousness, will and mem- 


‘ory are, physiologically, properties of the 


ultimate germ cell. Consciousness is confined 
to katabolic epochs. . . . Will is the psychic 
expression of a reaction after an emotional 
devolution. A strong will is indicative of 
dominant katabolism.” This sort of thing 
impresses some persons immensely, as being 
an explanation of the matters in question; 
but, while one may not at all dispute the 
plain truth that every mental process has 
its physiological condition and counterpart, 


*Herepity AND Soctat Procress. By Simon N, 
Patten, New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 
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one finally realizes that he does not gain 
much from translating simple and familiar 
truths into learned formulas. And this is 
the impression one gets from Prof. Patten’s 
books generally. 


Mr. CLAGHORN’S DAUGHTER. By Hilary 
Trent. New York: J. S. Ogilvie Publishing 
Company. $1.—Several years ago Rev. 
Samuel J. Barrows, then editor of the Chris- 
tian Register, wrote for the paper a twelve- 
column editorial on ‘‘The Doom of the Ma- 
jority,” which he afterward expanded into 
a book. He characterizes it himself as 
“gloomy and sulphurous,” but at all events 
it was suggestive enough to furnish two 
novelists with inspiration and material. The 
first of these results was Mrs. Deland’s 
John Ward, Preacher. The second is this 
story of a woman who was driven nearly 
crazy by her conscientious attempts to ac- 
cept the terrible doctrines of her husband 
and to square her life by them. The book 
contains unusual sjtuations, a rather com- 
plicated plot, and much plain speaking, 
which is not always according to the best 
standards of taste. 


How TO KEEP HOUSEHOLD ACCOUNTS.— 
By Charles Waldo Haskins. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.00—-The home 
account book is an important feature of 
domestic economy, but it is an undoubted 


_ bugbear to many excellent housekeepers, 


and has never become the systematic, in- 
dispensable daily companion in this country 
that it is in Europe. The advantages of 
adapting one’s expenditures to one’s income 
in such a way that one knows exactly how 
the money goes and whether true domestic 
economy has been attained or not need hardly 
be explained. The good counsel of this 
book about methods and habits in account- 
keeping does not suggest anything too diffi- 
cult of comprehension by the young house- 
keeper, and ought to put her feet on the 
right path, and then help her walk persever- 
ingly therein. 


The Magazines. 


Holiday Magazine is a new magazine for 
boys and girls, and the two numbers already 
issued are full of promise. Good writers 
have been engaged, including Ernest Thomp- 
son-Seton, Anna Chapin Ray, Harriet T. 
Comstock, Josephine Daskam, and Nora 
Archibald Smith. The September number 
leads off with a story by Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour, a prime favorite just now with boys 
and girls; and a fascinating story about ‘“‘The 
Children of the Arctic” is promised for the 
next issue, to be written by Miss Marie 
Ahnighito Peary. A picture of this ‘‘Sun 
Baby,” who was born nearer the north pole 
than any other white child, is given in this 
number, It shows her much older of course 
than the fascinating one of her as a tiny 


child, smiling from her furs. 
‘The October number of Scribner’s will 
contain an article by Benjamin Brooks, 
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a young writer who is making a reputation 
in the field of practical descriptive articles. 
Mr. Brooks has been a draughtsman, me- 
chanical engineer, an engineer’s assistant 
on an ocean steamer, and a worker among 
moulders and in a great sugar factory. The 
article is a brilliant description of a ride on 
a locomotive through Arizona and New 
Mexico, and across the Sierras into Cali- 
fornia. Commissioner Woodbury, who has 
kept the streets of New York as clean as 
Col. Waring, will describe how waste mat- 
ter in that city is disposed of scientifically, 
so as to bring in an income. Cyrus Town- 
send Brady presents his personal impressions 
of Gen. Henry, the brave Indian fighter 
and veteran of the Civil and Spanish Wars. 
Another article notes the work of the State 
universities, and Walter A. Wyckoff writes 
of the legitimate place of trade unions in 
the industrial world. The fiction of the 
number is up to the usual standard. 


Literary Notes. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce a new 
edition of the Writings and Letters of Charles 
and Mary Lamb, edited by E. V. Lucas. 
This edition of Lamb will be unique in 
many respects. It will be the first edition 
to include Lamb’s Dramatic Specimens, 
to print several thousand words of new and 
authentic material, both in prose and verse, 
to comprise in one volume all the children’s 
books, including ‘“The King and Queen of 
Hearts,” discovered by Mr. Lucas in 1901, 
and to reproduce all the original illustra- 
tions, and to give fac-simile title-pages. It 
is the first also to add to the notes such 
pictures as are called for by the text. Thus, 
in the case of Lamb’s essay, ‘‘On the Genius 
of Hogarth,” the plates especially praised 
by Lamb are reproduced for consultation 
with the essay, 
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THE SPARK IN THE CLOD. 


Evolution as Related to Religion. 
By J. T. SUNDERLAND, 


Author of ‘Tue Bisre: Irs Or1cin AND GrowTs,” etc. 


Boston: American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon St. pp. 162. Price, 80 cents 
net; postage, 9 cents. 


A study of the larger and more worthy conception of 
religion that is coming to the world as the result of Evo- 
lution. Chapters on “The Evolution of the World’’; 
“The Evolution of Man’’; ‘*The Evolution of Relig- 
ion”; “ Pain and Evil in the Light of Evolution”? ; Im- 
mortality in the Light of Evolution”? ; “The Bible, Jesus, 
and Christianity in the Light of Evolution.” 


“Well written, admirable, and helpful.”— Juguirer, 
London. F ‘ x 

“A work of profound scholarship; an important addi- 
tion to religious literature.”— 7ke Journal, Boston. __ 

“A remarkable and inspiring book.’’— Saturday Night, 
Toronto. 
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JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘ The Carel,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 pach 
selected hymns for general worship and churc 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
acopy; by mati, prepaid, 50 cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street, - = = Boston. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth, It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


$120 
The Dome. 


Mistress Contraria Brown. 


Heard ye of Mistress Contraria Brown? 
When she was up, ’twas ‘‘Oh to be down!” 
When she was down, ’twas ‘‘Oh to be up!”’ 
Give her a kitten, she’d sigh for a pup. 


Countryman Brown, thus plagued of his life, 
Determined on curing his contrary wife : 

He moved her to Boston where stockings are blue, 
And made her read Sanskrit each morning at two. 


He fed her on beans, and he sent her for play 
Up Bunker Hill Monument twelve times a day, 
Without any pity, without any pause, 

Till she was contented to be where she was. 


—A gnes Lee. 


Gyp, My Pet Crow. 


While rambling in the woods one day, 
when I was a lad about twelve years old, I 
found a half-grown crow lying on the ground. 
At first I did not know what it was, for 
it looked like nothing more than a little 
bunch of fuzz, except that from its tail and 
wings short, dark feathers were sticking out. 
As I touched it with my foot, it showed signs 
of life, and began to moveaway. SoI picked 
it up from the ground, and on further ex- 
amination concluded that it must be a baby 
crow,—chiefly because it did not look like 
anything else I could think of. The little 
creature must have fallen out of its nest and 
been forsaken by its parents. It did not 
make much fuss about being captured. So 
I carried it home, and showed it to my father, 
who asked me at once, ‘‘Where did you find 
that little crow?” When I had told him, he 
said, “It is lucky for you that the parent 
crows did not see you; for, if they had, you 
would not have escaped without some 
scratches.” 

I made a kind of nest for the bird in an old 
dry-goods box in the wood-house, off from 
the kitchen. Father told me to feed the bird 
with moistened corn-meal, but advised me 
not to give too much at a time, for then the 
meal would sour in its crop and kill it. So 
hungry was the little fellow when I first fed 
him that I thought he would never get 
enough; and, when I put him in his nest, he 
still had his mouth wide open for more. 
After that I fed him regularly from the same 
dish that I used for the brood of chickens 
I had in a coop in the back yard. 

The little crow grew like a weed, and in 
the course of a couple of weeks had become 
pretty well covered with black feathers. We 
gave him the name of Gyp. By the time 
Gyp was two months old, he knew every 
member of the family, and was allowed to 
go where he pleased about the house and 
grounds. He did not act in the least as if 
he wanted to go back to the woods and grow 
up to be a wild crow. 

As soon as Gyp could go where he liked, 
he began to choose his friends. He seemed 
to think of me as the one who had found 
and saved him, and so loved me the best of 
all. Next to me he thought the most of 
a large white hen, with a brood of nine little 
chicks, in a coop under a cherry-tree. Gyp 
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used to visit this hen many times a day, 
standing near the bars of her prison and talk- 
ing with her for hours in a low croaking tone. 
Sometimes, between his stories, he would 
help himself to the food left by Mother Hen 
and her family. Then he would begin 
croaking to her again, and Biddy would 
answer with an occasional cluck as if she 
understood all that Gyp was telling her. 
The old hen, while always watchful over 
her little ones, never seemed to fear that 
Gyp would hurt any of them. After a while 
the chicks became so large that Mother Hen 
was let out of the coop, and the family roamed 
about hunting for worms and insects; but 
Gyp still continued his association with 
them following them about for hours each 
day. At nightfall, however, Gyp always 
came back to his box, while Biddy and 
her family joined the other fowls in the hen- 
house. 

Another of Gyp’s chums was the family 
carriage horse. For some portion of each 
day he used to follow old Whitey about the 
pasture, always keeping a few feet from the 
nose of the grazing animal. When Gyp 
became tired of walking, he would hop to old 
Whitey’s back, and, squatting upon the 
horse’s hips, where he could not be reached 
by the switching tail, he would keep up a 
constant croaking. I wish I could tell you 
about Gyp’s chattering. It was always in 
a low tone, but it went up and down just 
like the voice of a person who is telling you 
something not to be repeated to any one 
else. 

Well, Gyp had his enemies as well as his 
friends. He hated the cat and the dog and 
the maid-servant. When perched in a safe 
place, he would scold and grumble at which- 
ever one of them he happened to see. You 


could always tell, from the tone of his voice, | 


whether he was scolding or chatting. 

1 was never tired of watching the funny 
things Gyp used to do, but I am very sorry 
to say that some of his acts were dreadfully 
bad. For one thing, he was a thief. One 
day my mother said to the servant, ‘‘ Mary, 
I used to have twelve of these silver tea- 
spoons, but I can find only ten of them now. 
Do you know where the others are?” 

“Dade, mum,” said Mary, ‘‘I dun know 
wheriver they are. Sure, and yez do not 
think I’ve taken wan uv them?” 

A few days later mother heard Mary’s 
angry voice saying: “‘Bad luck to yez, ye 
thafe of a crow! Wud ye stale the last spun 
the mistress has in the world?” 

The outcry brought my mother to the 
room just in time to see Gyp, with a spoon 
in his beak, fly out of the window. The two 
watched him go to a recess in the cornice of 
a neighbor's house. In a few minutes he 
came back, but without the spoon. 

Father and I took a ladder and climbed 
to the cornice of the neighbor’s house; and 
what do you think we saw? Well, we found 
three silver spoons, a small mirror about 
the size of a dollar, a thimble, several pieces 
of colored glass and china, a gold pen, and 
numerous other small trinkets that had 
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been missed ‘from the house. The truth 
was that, when Gyp saw anything that glis- 
tened, he just could not help taking and 
hiding it. 

This discovery of ours did not put an end 
to Gyp’s thievery; but, as he had only one 
place in which he kept his stolen property, 
we could always recover it easily. If he had 
at any time more food than he could eat, 
he would hide it to keep it away from the 
cat and dog. He was always ready to help 
himself to their food, but was never willing 
to give them a share of his. 

While Gyp could go wherever he pleased, 
he never, except once, showed a desire 
to leave his home. One mild day in March, 
Gyp was perched upon a grape trellis on 
the south side of the house, sunning himself. 
Just then a flock of crows, coming back from 
their winter vacation in the South, flew over, 
cawing loudly, as if they were glad to get 
back again to Deacon Matthews’s cornfield. 
Gyp heard them, and grew excited. Then 
he looked up, spread his wings, and flew 
away. Weall thought that that was the last 
we should see of Gyp; but on the third day he 
returned, and a sorry-looking crow he was! 
Part of his tail was gone, some of his wing 
feathers had been pulled out, and there was 
a bare spot on his head. His appearance 
showed that he had not been among friends. 
The first time I saw him after his return he 
was sitting on the grape trellis again, ap- 
parently so ashamed of himself that he could 
hardly look at me. I felt very sorry for him, 
but I could not help laughing at the way 
he bore his disgrace. All day he sat on the 
trellis, and croaked and grumbled. It is 
probable that he had had a terrible time 
while away; for crows, you know, choose 
their mates in the South before they come 
back North in the spring. So, when Gyp 
joined the party, there was no mate for him; 
and the crows, who had made their home 
arrangements for the year, did not want any 
old bachelors in their village. They drove 
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Gyp away, with a good drubbing for his 
impudence in joining them without being 
asked. " 

Some of the pleasantest hours of my boy- 
hood were passed with Gyp; and, although 
he had his faults, I remember chiefly his 
affectionate and companionable ways.— 
G, E. Plumbe, in the Kindergarten Review. 


A Summer Leaf. 


Once on a time a little leaf was heard to 
sigh and cry, as leaves often do, when a 
gentle wind is about. And the twig said, 
“What is the matter, little leaf?” 

“The wind,” said the leaf, ‘‘just told me 
that one day it would pull me off, and throw 
me to the ground to die.” The twig told it 
to the branch, and the branch told it to the 
tree. 

And, when the tree heard it, it rustled 
all over, and sent word back to the leaf, 
“Do not be afraid, hold on tightly, and you 
shall not go off till you want to.’ 

And so the leaf stopped sighing, and went 
on singing and rustling. And so it grew all 
summer till October. And, when the bright 
days of autumn came, the leaf saw all the 
leaves around becoming very beautiful. 
Some were yellow, and some were scarlet, 
and some were striped with colors. Then it 
asked the tree what it meant. And the tree 
said, ‘All these leaves are getting ready to 
fly away, and they have put on these colors 
because of their joy.” 

Then the little leaf began to want to go, 
and grew very beautiful in thinking of it. 
And, when it was very gay in colors, it saw 
that the branches of the tree had no colors in 
them; and so the leaf said, ‘‘O branch, why 
are you lead-colored, and we golden?” 

“We must keep on our work-clothes,”’ 
said the tree, ‘‘for our work is not yet done; 
but your clothes are for a holiday, because 
your task is over.” 

Just then a little puff of wind came, and 
the leaf let go without thinking of it, and 
the wind took it up and turned it over, and 
then let it fall gently down under the edge 
of a fence, among hundreds of leaves; and 
it never waked up to tell what it dreamed 
about.—<Selected. 


Little Boys and Little Sheep. 


Joe came home with his clothes, and even 
his little curls, all wringing wet. ‘‘Just knew 
the ice wasn’t strong ’nough,’”’ he grumbled. 

“Then why did you slide?” asked auntie. 

“’Cause all the other boys did,’’ said Joe. 
“So I had to, or they'd laugh.” 

His aunt gave him dry clothes, set him 
down behind the stove, and made him drink 
hot ginger tea. Then she told him a story: 

“When I was a little girl, Joe, my father 
had a great flock of sheep. They were queer 
things. Where one went, all the rest fol- 
lowed. One day a big rain found a gap in 
the fence, and he thought it would be fun 
to see what was in the other field. So in 
he jumped, without looking where he was 
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going, and down he tumbled to the bottom 
of an old dry well where father used to throw 
stones and rubbish. The next sheep never 
stopped to see what had become of him, 
but jumped right after, and the next, and 
the next, although father tried to drive them 
back, and Watch, the old sheep-dog, barked 
his very loudest. But they just kept on 
jumping and jumping, till the well was full. 
Then father had to pull them out as best 
he could, and the sheep at the bottom of the 
well were almost smothered to death.” 

‘‘My, what silly fellows!” exclaimed Joe. 
Then he looked up at his aunt, and laughed.— 
Youth's Companion. 


A Happy Day. 


Two little girls, in gowns of blue; 
Two little boys, with blouses new ; 
Four little spades, to dig the sand ; 
One little pail for each right hand. 
Now, if we put all these together, 
And add blue skies and sunny weather, 
The yellow sand and the rippling sea, 
What do they make? Pray tell to me. 
Ah! you need not count. That’s not the way 
To find out the sum of a happy day. 
—E. M, Morris, 


Strange Barometers. 


It was to be a great military parade, 
and Harold had been promised to go. Offi- 
cers and soldiers galore, and one real live 
general, were to be there; and now, the 
very morning it was to come off, the weather 
never looked more threatening. Great 
clouds in the west were hurrying ‘‘to catch 
hold of hands,’’—Uncle Tom’s way of ex- 
pressing it,—and, if it rained, ’twould spoil 
all the fun. 

Many times before breakfast, Harold went 
to the door and peeped out, a serious look 
on his troubled face that almost amounted 
to what grandma often called “a having- 
given-it-up” expression. 

“Do you think, grandpa, ’twill rain?” 
he asked, going to the shed where his grand- 
father Nichols was grinding the axe. 

“‘Why— bless me! I hardly think it. 
Suppose we go to the barn, and see what the 
barometers say!” 

“The barometers!” exclaimed Harold, 
wonderingly. “In the barn—no_ barom- 
eters are there!” 

“No? Suppose we see!” And his grand- 
father, with a mysterious look, laid down 
his partly ground axe and started for the 
barn. 

“Are they new?” asked Harold, doubt- 
fully. 

“Not especially. Some have been hatched 
over two years!” 

“‘Hatched—barometers!” 

“Ves, indeed,—every one of them! 
else could we obtain our hens?” 

“Hens?” 

“Certainly. Now let’s see! Here they 
are; and not one of them oiling herself! No, 
no rain to-day. You'll see the parade right 
enough: all the barometers say so!” 

“T don’t see how you can tell from the 
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hens!” And Harold looked incredulously 
at the flock before him, 

“They’re not otlmg themselves,” ex- 
plained grandpa. ‘‘Haven’t you seen hens 
rub their bills over their feathers sometimes? 
Each one has an oil-sack; and, when it i: 
about to rain, they take oi] on their bills 
from their sacks, and rub it over the feathers, 
so they’ll shed water. You see, that’s why 
I call them my barometers.” 

“But do their weather predictions always 
come true, grandpa?’’—for Harold was still 
doubtful. 

“Not always; but I’d give more for what 
my feathered barometers tell me than for 
many a new-fangled weather indicator that 
you buy.” 

“T guess, grandpa, the hens are weather 
prophets this morning. +See, the sun is 
coming out!” : 

““And so will the parade,—see if it doesn’t,” 
laughed grandpa, gayly. 

And it did. And, strange as it may seem, 
Harold’s thoughts all that forenoon were 
divided between the columns of marching 
soldiers and the strange hen-barometers 
at home.—A. F. Caldwell in Sunday School 


Times, 


A Boy’s Diplomacy. 


Carl, a youngster of ten summers, had 
been put to bed immediately after luncheon, 
and had been told that he must remain there 
all afternoon, doing penance for a mis- 
demeanor of which he had been guilty. He 
is very fond of having his mother read to 
him when he is an exile of this sort, but the 
offence of which he had been guilty on this 
particular occasion was so grave that he 
hesitated about asking his mother to lessen 
the punishment by reading to him. 

Finally, he called an older sister into the 
room, and prevailed upon her to carry a card 
to their mother. On the card was written -— 


Master Carl Blank 
At Home 
Wednesday, April eighth, three to stx. 
Mrs. Blank will Read. 
Presbytervan, 


A visitor: “Well, my little man, have 
you any brothers?” Freddy: “Yes, I have 
one; but my sister Stella has two.” Visi- 
tor: ‘‘Why, how can that be?” Freddy 
(in some astonishment): “‘Me and my little 
brother, of course ”’ 
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Good News. 


“In Love the Life of Heaven we 
found.” 


I went to learned men and asked the way. 

The learned men were lost among their books ; 
They bade me stand aside, for such as they 

For such as me had neither words nor looks. 


I went to churches, where beyond my sight 
Priests and their servants served great mystery ; 

Their waves of incense filled the arches’ height, 
Their waves of music swelled in harmony. 

But I stood all alone; and he and he 

Who led the great procession had no care for me. 


I left their church, and sought the street instead, 
To find a cripple crouched upon the ground. 
I took him to my home and called for aid, 
From palace and from hovel, all around. 
His wounds we tended, and his hunger fed; 
And, lo! in love the life of heaven we found. 


—Z.E.H. 


Africa. 


Our dear friend Dr. Bellows used to say, 
thirty years ago, that Africa was the shame 
of Christendom and of modern civilization. 
He would say it was a black spot on the map 
which Christian civilization and Christendom 
had not so much as ventured upon. ‘Thirty 
years have passed, and nobody can say now 
that the nations called Christian have not 
tried their hand upon the African spot on 
the map. Just how far Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Milner have earned a right to be 
canonized when the Church gets round to 
thein is questionable. Just how far King 
Leopold and the other persons who manage 
the Congo State will arrive at a similar dis- 
tinction is questionable. Just how far the 
emperor of Germany is satisfied with the 
colonization which his great predecessor Bis- 
marck ridiculed, this also is questionable. 

Along the whole western coast of Africa 
there is one little stretch, of four hundred 
miles in length on the seaboard, where Chris- 
tian people have tried to do a Christian work. 
What is more, they have succeeded. But it 
is not Europe which has to claim the credit 
of it. These people are themselves of the 
African blood, and the reason why they have 
succeeded is that they have begun work with 
the natives of that continent as their born 
friends, and not as strangers. Any person 
who has read the account of the really miracu- 
lous successes of Mr. Shepherd in the very 
heart of Africa gets his eyes open to the possi- 
bilities there awaiting the civilizer who has 
the good fortune to be of the negro race. 

I am saying all this now because the time 
is approaching when our admirable friend 
Mrs. Jane Sharp must return to her great 
work in Africa, Here is a lady trained in 
our Boston schools, who has for twenty years 
been at the head of the women’s college in 
Monrovia in Liberia. On the death of her 
husband she assumed the charge of his plan- 
tation more than thirty miles out in the 
“bush,” as their phrase goes; and there, it 
would be almost fair to say, she has opened 
diplomatic relations with the native chiefs. 
These gentlemen do not think they are bar- 
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barians any more than we think we are. In 
fact, these tribes can do some things which 
we cannot do. But the chiefs have sense 
enough to want Mrs. Sharp to bring up their 
children in the better ways of the Christian 
civilization. What follows is that Mrs. 
Sharp and the Liberian Colony are opening 
relations in the interior much more cordial 
than Lord Milner in South Africa, than any 
English redcoats have established at Sierra 
Leone, or than any promises made by the 
new-born German colonists from Germany. 

Mrs. Sharp must take back with her from 
America at least one assistant for her work, 
and her friends wish also to enable her to 
build a new house for her future school. This 
does not mean that a hundred thousand dol- 
lars must be spent in brick and mortar: it 
does mean that a thousand dollars will be 
needed for the house and its equipment. The 
various clubs which have interested them- 
selves in this service ought to understand 
that their largest contributions which they 
can make should be sent in at once. And I 
write these lines to beg any reader who has 
ten dollars or a hundred dollars which he 
wishes to expend in the real uplifting of a race 
which wants to be uplifted to send what 
he can to the treasurer of Mrs. Sharp’s fund, 
Rev. George M. Adams, Auburndale. ‘These 
contributions should be made before the first 
of October or as early in October as possible. 

Mrs. Sharp has interested all the officers 
of the old colonization boards here, and is 
acting with their approval. 

EpwarpD FE. HAs. 


Blind Babies. 


Sunday-school teachers or any other per- 
sons who have the charge of children could 
hardly spend an afternoon in a more satis- 
factory way with them than by a visit to the 
Blind Babies’ Nursery. 

So soon as Miss Snow established her home 
for these poor little waifs, it proved, as she 
knew it would, that there were more than 
enough of them in Boston to keep her busy, 
and her untiring staff. If anybody wants to 
interest a set of boys or girls in the care of 
those weaker than themselves, as good a 
thing as he can do is to take them to 66 Fort 
Avenue in Roxbury, to see the little children 
who have been rescued from lives of abject 
misery and brought into a larger cheer. 

There were last week seventeen of these 
blind babies there. I am writing this now 
because this is the trying period of the year, 
and the modest little home needs more money 
than it has. It costs every year about five 
thousand dollars to casry it on, three thou- 
sand of which must be met by the voluntary 
contributions of persons who ase not blind 
themselves, of persons who are glad their 
children are not blind, and perhaps of those 
who have blind children for whom they can 
provide at home. Send to Miss Isabel Greeley, 
175 Winthrop Road, Brookline, the treasurer, 
all that you can send before the next fort- 
night is past, for the special purpose of tiding 
over the institution into another year of use- 
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fulness and success. And send to Miss Snow, 
the superintendent at 66 Fort Avenue, for her 
second annual report, or, best of all, pay five 
cents to the trolley car which will take you 
there. If every person who reads these lines 
will comply with one of these requests, the 
blind babies will have another year of jubilant 
crowing, creeping, walking, talking, and sing- 
ing. 

While you are waiting in the queues for 
your ticket to the Symphony concert, make 
up your mind what you can do for “Baby 
David.” “Ever since he was a year and a 
half old we have soothed his baby woes by 
saying Eugene Field’s poems to him. ‘I’ma 
Beautiful Big Red Drum,’ ‘The Rockaby 
Lady,’ ‘Wynken, Blynken, and Nod,’ ‘The 
Bottle Tree Land,’ ‘The Gingham Dog and 
the Calico Cat,’ and ‘Did you ever hear the 
Wind go Yoo-o0-00’ are his favorites. No 
matter how fussy he may be, pick him up 
and begin to say any of these poems, and he 
will immediately cuddle down on your shoul- 
der and forget all about his troubles. He also 
has a remarkable ear for music and prefers 
it to anything else, even to eating, of which 
he is extremely fond. Very often I play for 
him on the piano. As soon as he hears the 
music begin, he makes his way to the gate of 
the day nursery, and cries to get out. If it 
is opened for him, as it always is when there 
is some one on hand, he quickly toddles into 
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the reception-room and over to my side. 
Then he lays his head on his little fat hands 
in my lap, and stands motionless, listening. 

“T have known him to stand thus for more 
than an hour at a time, refusing to be taken 
away even when candy was offered as an in- 
ducement. He is not quite two years and a 
half old, and, though he does not talk much, 
for several months back he has hummed not 
only many of the kindergarten melodies, but 
classic airs as well, such as Chopin’s Twelfth 
Nocturne, Liszt’s ‘Rigoletto’ Phantasy, and 
one or two other melodies that he has heard 
played. He finds his way all over the house, 
goes up and down stairs, and is always sing- 
ing. He is sucha merry, happy little fellow 
that we have come to speak of him as the 
sunshine of the nursery.” 

Epwarp E. HALEz. 


The Trenton Centennial. 


The story of the Reformed Christian Church 
of Trenton, N.Y., has been so recently told 
in the columns of the Register that it need 
not be told again, though it is a narrative 
that will bear repetition many times. It 
has features that render it quite unique 
among parish histories, and the continued life 
of the church in the community where it is 
placed is, all things considered, a very wonder- 
fulfact. Thecelebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the foundation of the church 
has just been observed by a remarkable 
series of meetings, of which some record 


ought to be made in our denominational 


annals. These meetings have been well 
attended, the church having been practically 
filled at every service; and public interest 
in the event steadily grew from the first 
to the last address. Most excellent music 
was provided, which reflected great credit 
upon the choir and its director. Many old 
friends of the church were present from 
distant places, and altogether the celebra- 
tion was not only a distinct but a shining 
success. 

The meetings began on the evening of 
Friday, the 18th, when there was a sermon 
by Rev. W. C. Gannett of Rochester and 
an address by Rev. G. H. Badger of New 
York. The theme of Mr. Gannett’s ser- 
mon was “The First Century of Liberal 
Christianity and its Results.” It is needless 
to say that this particular fruit of liberal 
Christianity had the characteristic flavor 
of the preacher’s scholarly and poetic mind. 
He gave the century credit for great achieve- 
ments in ethics, in politics, and in philan- 
thropy, but thought that its effect upon 
personal character had not been all that 
could be desired. Much, however, remains 
to be hoped for when the predominant 
forees of the age are more perfectly organ- 
ized in the sphere of emotion. Mr. Badger 
followed with words of congratulation, 
in which he embodied the greetings of the 
Middle States Conference and the American 
Unitarian Association. Saturday afternoon 
the meeting was given up to history and 
reminiscence. Mr. Graves, the indefati- 
gable minister of the church, read a very 
thoughtful and carefully prepared paper, 
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mainly covering the period of its founda-|ley’s sermon was “What is before us”? 


tion and early life. 


It is interesting to} What the members of the congregation at 


know that very few churches of any sort|once found before them was an unusually 
were in existence throughout that whole| winning and attractive personality, whose 


country side when this religious society was|speech held their closest attention. 


formed, and that even before its forma- 
tion a minister had been laboring there 
who was probably a liberal Presbyterian, 
somewhat unsound in the faith. When 
the church was founded, it took no secta- 
rian name; and, in fact, no such name to-day 
makes any part of its legitimate title. It 
is entirely independent, and remains in all 
things a law unto itself, though it is glad 
to associate itself with the Unitarian fel- 
lowship. Mr. Graves emphasized the love 
of liberty, both political and religious, 
which was in the minds of the founders of 
the church, and had remained a strong 
feature of the life of the institution ever 
since. Following his address, an interest- 


ing account of “Early Liberal Preaching 


in Newport” was read by Miss Griffith, one 
of the young ladies of the parish, the author 
of the paper, Rev. Mr. Sias, not being able 
to attend the meeting. Mrs. Wordon told 
the story of the Sunday-school, showing 
conclusively that it dated back to 1820 at 
least. This places it among the few oldest 
schools of the kind, take the whole country 
through. Miss French read an account, 
both entertaining and inspiring, of the build- 
ing of the Parish House. This ought to 
be read everywhere in our churches, as an 
illustration of what a plucky band of women 
can do. 

After this afternoon meeting there was 
supper in the Parish House, and then an 
evening meeting, again largely attended. 
Rev. Mr. Corby of Utica brought the greet- 
ings of the Universalist denomination, 
which he delivered in a hearty, stirring 
address. Mr. Hawley spoke a few grace- 
ful and forceful words by way of greeting 
from the Western Conference. Rev. Howard 
N. Brown delivered a brief tribute to the 
Dutch pioneers who were among the founders 
of the church, speaking chiefly of Col. 
Mappa, the agent of the London Company, 
and of Dr. Adrian van der Kemp, author 
and scholar, whose interesting autobiography 
has recently been published by G. P. Put- 
nam & Sons. Mr. John Pritchard gave 
some personal memories of the older time; 
and the pastor read numerous letters from 
distinguished people, regretting their in- 
ability to be present. 

Sunday, the 20th, was a beautiful day, 
and furnished the church with two over- 
flowing congregations to listen to two ser- 
mons,—one in the morning by Rev. H. N. 
Brown of Boston and one in the evening 
by Rev. F. V. Hawley of Chicago. Mr. 
Brown’s theme was “The Old Faith and 
the New.” Its main thought was that the 
newer faith had gained much power to 
enforce the great lessons of human experi- 
ence. These lessons remain substantially 
what they were ages ago, and are sufficiently 
indicated by the text of the discourse,— 
“Work out your own salvation, for it is 
God who worketh in you.” The proper 
union of self-reliance with dependence upon 
God was set forth as the true object of the 
religious life. The subject of Mr. Haw- 


The 
sermon was of the kind which it is impossi- 
ble to report with any degree of satisfaction. 
Its main intent was to urge that we so use 
the past as to incite us to a nobler and 
more beautiful life in days to come; and 
this purpose was carried out in a hundred 
ways that the printed page can never imi- 
tate nor even well describe. 

Thus closed a series of meetings which 
all who attended them will ever regard as 
most memorable. Many people in the 
East knew this church well during the min- 
istry of Rev. William Silsbee. They will 
be glad to know of its prosperity. Surely, 
we should all do honor to the brave band 
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of workers who still sustain this little church, 
and to its minister who has labored so ef- 
fectively to produce this fitting celebration. 
Send him your order for the little book 
he wants to publish, telling the story of 
the life of his church. 


A Modern Instance. 


The following incident may be of interest 
to your readers as illustrative of present 
ecclesiastical conditions in Western Penn- 
sylvania: 

For the past seven years Mr. Morgan 
Barnes, a member of the First Parish Church 
at Cambridge, has held the position of pro- 
fessor of Greek language and literature in 
Westminster College at New Wilmington, 
Pa. It seems that at a meeting of the trustees 
of that institution a year ago charges were 
preferred against him on the ground of his 
religious beliefs, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate. Upon the presen- 
tation of the charges a practically unani- 
mous resolution from the student body, 
signed by two hundred and fifty of their 
number, was presented to the trustees, 
concluding as follows: ‘‘To the best of our 
knowledge and belief, Prof. Barnes has 
taught nothing that could in any way tend 
to unsettle our belief in sacred things. On 
the contrary, his moral and religious influ- 
ence has always been most strengthening 
and uplifting. We earnestly deplore the 
charges made against him. In addition 
to the splendid life and influence by 
which he has endeared himself to the 
entire student body, we testify to his con- 
spicuous ability as an instructor. In view 
of all this we most earnestly request that 
he be allowed to continue in his present 
relation to the college.” 

The culmination of the affair was reached 
during the summer in the following list of 
questions submitted by the trustees to 
Prof, Barnes, with the demand for categori- 
cal answers. They probably constitute 


the most up-to-date test of fitness for teach-: 


ing Greek among the United Presbyterians. 


1. Do you accept as Scriptural the doc- 
trine concerning God as taught in the an- 
swers to the 5th and 6th questions of the 
Shorter Catechism ? 

(a) ‘‘There is but one only, the living 
and true God.” 

(b) ‘There are three persons in the God- 
head, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost; and these three are one God, the 
same in substance, equal in power and glory.” 

2. Do you accept the testimony as to 
Christ’s pre-existence and oneness with God, 
as set forth in the Gospel according to John 
and in Paul’s letter to the Philippians? 
John i. 1-18; Luke ii. 5-10. 

3. Do you accept as historic’ the record 
concerning Christ’s human birth, as given 
in Matt. i. 18-25; Luke i. 26-35; Luke ii. 
1-20? 

4. Do you see in Jesus Christ not onl 
the supreme revelation of God as throug 
the highest and holiest of men, but view 

im as God “manifest in the flesh,” as 
“the image of the invisible God,” and ‘‘the 
effulgence of his glory, and the very image 
of His substance,” as set forth in the following 
Seriptures: 1 Tim. iii. 16; Col. i. 15-17; 
Heb. i. 1-3? ; 

5. Do you see in the life and death and 
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resurrection and heavenly ministry of Christ 
God’s method of redeeming humanity, and 
behold in the death of Christ the supreme 
sacrifice of Love needed to bear away sin, 
and reconcile an estranged race unto God? 


2 Cor. v. 18-21; Rom. v. 8-10. 


6. Do you believe in the return to this 
earth of the exalted and glorified Saviour, 
who, according to His promise, will judge 
the living and the dead? 


31; Matt. xxv. 31-33. 


7.Are you at present in the communion 
of the United Presbyterian Church, or of the 


Unitarian Church? 


8. Do you feel yourself in sufficient sym- 
pathy with the doctrines and usages of the 
United Presbyterian Church as to permit 
your teaching in the religious service as 
a Christian to be a strong spiritual force in 
the religious life and activities of the college? 


Of course, Prof. Barnes was compelled to 
yield to the inevitable, and, instead of the 
answers demanded, to send in his resigna- 
tion, having decided, to use his words, ‘‘to 
accept the offer of a position where my 
work will be unhampered by ecclesiastical 


or hierarchical interference, and where the 


spirit of the educational institution rather 


than that of the propaganda prevails.” 


F. C. SouTHWORTH. 
MEADVILLE, Pa. 


Books Wanted. 


In a certain hill town in Vermont a num- 
ber of ‘‘summer people’ of all shades of or- 
thodox and liberal faith are accustomed to 
worship in the village church with the resi- 
dent population. One of the exercises of 
worship in that church is the responsive 
reading of Psalms. This part of the service 
has always been only a partial success on 
account of the very limited number of Bibles 
or copies of the book of the Psalms. 

May I ask, through the Register, for the 
gift of some forty or fifty copies of the Psalins, 
such as are very likely to be found unused 
in some of our churches? 

WiLiiam R, Lorn. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


Directors’ MEETING. 


The regular monthly meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
was held Monday, September 14, 25 Beacon 
Street. Present, Messrs. Horton, Greenman, 
Secrist, and Boynton, Mrs. Winsor and Miss 
Parker. 

The rerort of the preceding meeting was 
read by the secretary and approved. The 
treasurer’s report offered no new features. 
There has been considerable expenditure for 
printing, but the annual contributions are 
beginning to come in. 

The-president reported on the programme 
for the National Conference meeting at At- 
lantic City, and gave some information con- 
cerning the annual meeting of the society to 
be held at Lowell, Mass., October 21 and 22. 

Reference was then made to the proposed 
change in the By-laws, putting the annual 
meeting in Anniversary Week at Boston. 


Matt. xxiv. 30- 
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As this was originally a recommendation from 
the directors to the delegates at Worcester 
last year, it was deemed well to consider the 
subject afresh, before the discussion in Lowell. 
There was a free inter-hange of views, but no 
definite vote was taken, that being left till 
the directors’ meeting in October. 

President Horton then read a statement of 
the affairs at the Chicago Headquarters, giv- 
ing. the total cost of the combination thus 
far, with the receipts. 

Provision was made for a full exhibit of 
our publications at Atlantic City and for the 
presence of a committee of the directors to 
answer questions and impart information. 

The subject of new services for Sunday- 
schools was brought up by the president. 
He informed the board that suggestions were 
often received, stating that “‘A Book of Song 

nd £ervice’” would be greatly enriched by 
some additional services, the old ones having 
grown over-familiar It was moved and 
carried that Messrs Horton, Gannett, and 
Wendte be a committee to take the proposi- 
tion in hand and see what can be done. If 
found feasible, said services to be submitted 
to the full board. 

The report of a special committee was made 
through Mr. Secrist with regard to the estab- 
lishment of a Sunday-school in a region of 
Boston where it seemed very much needed. 
Co-operation has been sought with the Beney- 
olent Fraternity of Churches, and the fulfil- 
ment of the plan awaits the action of that 
body. 

An informal consideration followed relating 
to the annual meeting to be held at Lowell, 
in which subjects and speakers were sug-. 
gested. A report was also made concerning 
the new lessons “Life Studies,” that they 
are being welcomed quite widely among all 
our Sunday-schools, West and East. It was 
proposed that they should be made the sub- 
ject of a special address at the annual meeting, 
the speaker treating the right methods and 
aims in, their use. 

There being no further business, the meet- 
ing adjourned. L. P. PARKER, Clerk, 


AUTHORS, 


I have stated in this department that differ- 
ent writers would prepare the new lessons, 
“Life Studies’; but no names have been 
given. It may increase interest, and be only 
just, to mention the authors of the first six 
biographical sketches thus far published -— 

Lesson I., Saint Paul, Rev. H. H. Saunder- 
son; Lesson II., Savonarola, Rev. H. T. Se- 
crist; Lesson III., William Lloyd Garrison, 
Rev. Edward A. Horton; Lesson IV., Sir 
Thomas More, Rey. A. M. Lord; Lesson V., 
David Livingstone, Rev. A, P. Reccord; 
Lesson VI., Dorothea Dix, Rev, W. F. Green- 
man. 

The next instalment will consist of five 
lessons covering the Sundays in November. 
The writers of the life sketches are as follows: 
Lesson VII., Self-respect (Channing), Rev. 
P R. Frothingham; Lesson VIII., Purity 
(Tennyson), Rev. H..H Saunderson; Lesson 
IX., Self-control (George Washington), Rev. 
A. L. Hudson; Lesson X., Self-reliance (Emer- 
son), Rev. W. C. Gannett; Lesson XL, Un- 
selfishness (Gen Armstrong), Rev. A. L 
Harvey. Yaris , Hiatt 


| 
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The editorial committee whic» } repares the 
‘*Yeacher’s Helper,” selects the hymns, pict- 
ures, Bible readings, and puts the whole 
matter into shape, consists of Messrs. Horton, 
Garver, Secrist, Greenman, and Saunderson. 
In addition to this working force, Miss Alice 
C. Dockham assists in editing the lessons for 
the Primary Grade. 

Epwarp A, HorTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


One of the great features at the Festival 
of Nations is the Children’s Table, represented 
by Germany, the home of toys. All who are 
interested in children will surely want to con- 
tribute some articles. We are in need of 
dolls, toys of all kinds, games, tops, blocks, 
woollen dogs, picture-books, articles for school 
use. Will you please send something? And 
not only that: come to the fair, and by your 
presence make it allthe more successful. All 
articles for this table may be sent to the 
chairman, Miss Irene M. Childs, Room 11, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


TOPIC FOR OCTOBER 4. 
“A PRESENT AND LIVING Gop.” 


This topic deals with a question that is 
fundamental in theology. That is not a 
matter of serious interest for us; but what 
is of serious interest for us is that this topic 
does take us into the very heart of religion. 
It can be made the subject for an interesting 
theological discussion: that would be a poor 
use to make of it. It can be made an inspira- 
tion and help to our own inner life: that is what 
we should make of it. Our idea of God is a 
most serious question, if we make that idea 
an incentive in living. Vagueness in that 
idea may give rise to looseness in life. Clear- 
ness in that idea may give a precision to our 
moral judgments that will bring a new and 
higher quality into all that we do. 

“A present and living God,’—what does 
it mean? There have been many ideas of 
the way God stands related to the world and 
to men And as these ideas have been vari- 
ous, they have had various influences on the 
religion and life of the people that have en- 
tertained these ideas. I,et us examine some 
of these ideas. 

People have thought of God as having made 
the world, having adjusted the relations of 
all the parts of it, and put enough force into 
it to _keep it going. He then watches over is 
but is outside of it. ‘This idea is that he sus- 
tains to the material universe much the same 
relation that a man does to his clock: he made 
it, supplied it with force, and is interested in 
its movement. But he is outside of it. 

But men have not been satisfied with an 
abse t God. And so the idea has been held 
that God is in the w rld. He not only made 
the world, and supplied it with force, but he 
is constantly present, and directs its move- 
ments. He actively participates in its move- 
ments, so that all that is done in the world 
is under his direct control. This relation is 
like that which a man sustains to his engine. 
The engine is made and supplied with force; 
but it is guided and controlled directly by a 
man within it. So t is idea is that God di- 
rects the world and is resident in the world. 

But this idea has not proved adequate for 
the experiences of life. The modern idea 
can better be illustrated by comparing the 
presence of God in the world to the presence 
of the life in the body. Where is your life? 
In every part of you. So God is in all things. 
He not only makes things, nor merely directs 
things: he is the life of all things. His mani- 
festation is everywhere. He is the inner ex- 
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istence of all that is. Even the intimate re- 
lationship between life and body is inadequate 
for the illustration of the present God 

But, if the relation of God to rocks and 
stars and streams and trees be an intimate 
one, how shall we think of his relationship to 
men? As he has made forces for the world, 
he has made laws for men. As he is the 
moving force in the world, so he is supreme 
over men, and is to be reverenced Sh ll 
we then call him “King of kings,” and be 
contented with that idea of him? But the 
idea of a king and i.is subjects does not carry 
that intimacy which God has with men. Nor 
do we come nearer when we think of God as 
a judge, doi :g justice when laws are violated. 
Make him a kindly king or a merciful judye, 
and still we are separated from him. No, 
there is no human relationship quite adequate 
for the illustration of the relationship; but 
the idea of father and children comes nearer 
to it than anything else in our language. 
We are partakers of his nature: we share his 
life. But he is also a constant living pres- 
ence. If we find him the central reality of 
the rocks and streams, much more is he ex- 
pressed in the love of human hearts aid the 
fidelity of human life. Think as intensely 
as you can of all that is meant by the words 
“In him we live and move and have our 
being.’”’ Then we will feel that he is indeed 
a present and a living God. In our own re- 
ligious life let us make this idea a practical 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Among the autumn replenishings of the good house- 
keeper the crockery and glass list is usually an important 
one. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s establishment pre- 
sents a busy scene at this season. Their advertisement for 
dinner sets and matchings will be found elsewhere, 


A Cup of Tea.—What is more hospitable, more <ocial, 
more refreshing than an afternoon cup of tea? And to 
serve it properly one needs a properly appointed tea table 
like the one shown by the Paine Furniture Co. in their 
announcement to-day. It would be hard to find a more 
dainty table than this, the inlaid mahogany being espe- 
cially rich. 


A New Departure.— The Gilchrist Company, Wash- 
ington and Winter Streets, on Wednesday opened their 
elegant millinery parlors, which are not exceeded in beauty 
and essential points of excellence in this city. All the 
latest styles and fall importations are on exhibition and are 
attracting throngs of admirers and purchasers. Gilchrist’s 
is known as “ Boston’s fastest growing department store,” 
and the millinery department will easily be the leader. 


A Visit to a Mercantile Metropolis.—Governor 
Banks said that he was educated in one of those universi- 
ties ‘‘ with a belfry above and a water-wheel below,’ and 
it is certainly a college education in the study of modern 
convenience to visit the Paine Furniture Company, on 
Canal Street, where five acres of light, neat floor space 
present an exposition of house furnishing supremacy that 
means the concentration of the best ideas home-makers 
have for centuries been developing. And speaking of 
concentration! Such a tremendous industrial enterprise 
as this great furniture emporium means that its founders 
have for over sixty years devoted themselves to ene point,— 
furnishing the home,—and that only; and this oneness of 
aim has been the secret of their successes. 

But let us enter where hospitality and courtesy ever 
stretch a welcoming hand. One is impressed with the 
sunny capaciousness of the place, with its extended per- 
spective, and noble stairways that seem to compete with 
the convenient elevator in an invitation to explore this 
furniture fairyland. 

We pass into the carpet and drapery department—a 
vision of the Orient that savors of magic rugs and flying 
genii—where the splendid merchandise of India, Egypt, 
Turkey, Japan, and China, represents a bazaar taken from 
some Eastern city, and magnified up to half an acre. 

A little to one side is a cosey studio where a corps of 
artists design original effects in furnishings and exclusive 
ideas in cabinet work for private orders and future manu- 
facture. We pass from room to room in the furniture de- 
partment. A long and splendid row Of brass bedsteads 
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flash in the clear light like the burnished arms of an ad- 
vancing army. 

In another spacious department there appears an almost 
endless banquet-hall with row on row of polished tables, 
throwing back the shimmering light from quartered oak 
and solid mahogany, while a line of gleaming sideboards 
in another room throws back the lustre from tropic wood 
and silvery mirror. Will there never be an end to this 
magnificent display! Polished desk and solid arts and 
crafts work, satin sheen, and rare hand carving pass in 
interminable array; but what have we here? Furnishings 
for the little folks, the unique fittings for the nursery 
and play-room. The fireplace mantel, one of the many 
hundred styles found in these great warerooms, is tiled 
with the immortal Mother Goose melodies, appropriately 
illustrated; tables, 'chairs, and many other accessories 
decorated with scenes and lines from old familiar fairy 
tales, which make us wish that we were young again. 

Suddenly we are whisked into a great section of the 
furniture manufacturing, where round the whirring wheels 
and revolving pulleys skilled artisans ply their trade, and 
cabinet-makers reign, while ina room beyond the beaded 
scroll and lifelike wreath and fruit and flower are carved 
with cunning skill by practised hands. 

Now we pass into a section where the upholstery is 
done. Great bins of the materials used in filling the mat- 
tresses are there for full inspection. Neatness every- 
where. No dust, no odor, no sham; sanitary conditions 
throughout! Listen to the whirr of busy sewing-machines 
as they shape curtains, cushions, and draperies to each 
purchaser’s command. 

Wall-papers? Yes, to carry out any color or orna- 
mental scheme the patrons of this great Paine establish- 
ment may desire. 

Think of it! Here is a concern that upon receipt of 
your order sends specially trained and talented employees 
to estimate, advise, and furnish the complete interior out- 
fit for'any home,—walls and ceilings decorated and painted, 
carpets, furniture, draperies, wall-paper, rugs, curtains, 
selected, if desired, by artists with years of experience, thus 
enabling you to have a dwelling furnished with the unity 
and economy no other method could fulfil, a symphony in 
artistic harmony that will please the most fastidious. 

The reasonable rentals enjoyed by the Paine Manufact- 
uring Company have made Canal! Street prices an attrac- 
tion to all. The completeness of this magnificent concern 
is wonderful, and a stranger visiting it for the first time is 
impressed with what might be called the reserve power. 

They seem to have mastered the problem of house fur- 
nishings and interior decoration in such a complete manner 
that one wonders why anybody should go anywhere else 
to furnish a domicile. 

It was Charles I. who said of a famous preacher that he 
was unfair because he left nothing for others to say. At 
Paine’s you will always find them fair, but they seem to 
have left nothing for any one else to do in house furnish- 
ings. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo until 
October will be 25° Beacon Street, or 43 West Newton 
Street, Boston. 


Marriages. 


In Peabody Unitarian Church, 15th inst., b 
Sumner Mitchell of veers Gas fy 
harles. 


Perr bi Anna f the bri rite efield, daughter of Judge 
and Mrs. George S. LAttie 7 = 

On the 16th inst., by R 
erley DuBose 7 iain, ‘s. ah 
of Somerville, Mass. 


Deaths. 


At Marshfield Hills, 26th ult., Abbie Little Carver, wife 
of George H. Carver. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBAL | canbe 
2326 and 2328 Washington 


djoining Dudley St. Term erustaal 
Perso ttenti ven to every de’ Cha) 
and ethan sqrecial opecial ate coneestad, Sth “satin, 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury ga and 73. 


HEALTH :: is srined, happiness followa, in the Virgin- 

te, as shown by many northera 
settlers in the . suburbs of Richmond. Town ac- 
comes and onlk; Unitarian church in Va., at High- 
land pint ha gee | Write READ, the founder, for par- 


inducements a offers to readers of this paper. 
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idea, let us really live as if we were the sons 
and daughters of God. 

Suggestions for the Meeting—It is easy 
wit a small Concordance to find plenty of 
| assages where God is called King or Judge. 
But before the time of Jesus the idea was 
frequently expressed that God is Father to 
his people; and Jesus made that idea central 
in his teaching. Let the leader of the meet- 
ing look up the following passages in the 
Bible, and write them out in full. Keep 
them on a sheet. Then prepare slips for 
each reference, writing a single reference on 
a slip, but not writing it out, simply indi- 
cate where it is to be found. Hand these 
slips to persons present, and ask them to look 
them up in Bibles, and read them from the 
Bibles when the leader calls for them. A 
running commentary may then be kept up 
by the leader, as they are read. Or the 
leader may write out carefully an article that 
will embody these passages, and have them 
read by those present. This is a good method 
for getting people to take part. Permit dis- 
cussion. Judiciously handled, a lively meet- 
ing can be made. 

Read Psalm Ixxxii. 6. Jesus quoted this 
in an argument: read John x. 34-38. Also 
Psalm cili. 13. Then look at Isaiah Ixiii. 16 
and Ixiv. 8. Compare with the idea in Mat- 
thew x. 29, John iv. 23 and xvi. 32. Then see 
Ephesians iv. and Acts xvii. 24-25 and 28- 
29. With these ideas worked out, repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer, and see the new mean- 
ing it will have. 


Religious Intelligence. 
Announcements. 


The South Middlesex Unitarian Women’s 
Alliance Branches will hold the first meet- 
ing of the season on Thursday, October 
1, at 11 A.M., at the Unitarian Building, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. Brief reports are 
expected from the secretary of each Branch, 
to be read at this meeting. 


The North Worcester Federation of Young 
People’s Religious Unions will hold the 
autumn meeting at Lancaster on Saturday, 
October 3, from 10 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. The 
devotional service, which opens the meet- 
ing, will be led by Rev. J. P. Sheafe. Rev. 
George M. Bartol, D.D., will give an address 
of welcome. The following addresses will 
be delivered: ‘“‘Unitarianism for Unitarian 
Young People,’ Rev. A. W. Littlefield; 
“What the Young People’s Religious Union 
ean do for the Country Town and Church,” 
Rev. J. N. Pardee; “A Summer University 
and our Part in it,” Rev. William Chan- 
ning Brown; ‘The Young People’s Hope,” 
Rev. Edward F. Hayward. Reports will 
be presented by unions, and plans of work 
and conduct of devotional meetings dis- 
cussed. Lunch will be provided at noon 
by the Lancaster Union. There will be 
an intermission for social .purposes from 
12M. to2p.M. The unions of the federation 
and all young people of our churches are 
cordially invited. 


Meetings. 


WorCESTER CONFERENCE.—The autumn 
session of the Worcester Conference was 
held with the First Unitarian Congregational 
Parish in Petersham, Mass., the 16th,and 
the 17th of September, and, notwithstand- 
ing the severe storm, a goodly number from 
the surrounding hill towns were present. 
The conference opened with an evening ser- 
vice of public worship, conducted by Rev. 
John Baltzly of Hudson and Rev. H. §S. 
Mitchell -of Westboro. The sermon was 
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preached by Rev. J. D. Reid of Greenfield, 
on “The Practice of Worship.’ Thursday 
morning the devotional meeting was led by 
Rev. John Baltzly. An essay on “Hospi- 
tality in the Church” was read by Rev. E. F. 
Hayward of Marlboro, who said he knew 
not how the grace of hospitality can be 
saved to the world except through the 
churches. A hospitality committee may 
be an advantage when it exists merely as 
a help to the personal efforts of the congre- 
gation, when it represents the overflow 
and not the outgone tide of the general 
good will. But, when it is delegated to 
do the kindly offices of an indifferent con- 
gregation, it is a vicious makeshift, cal- 
culated to do more harm than good. What 
makes a hospitable church is a people warmed 
with the spirit of love for all mankind. 

The essayist insisted that the time had 
come for us to realize our responsibility 
in this matter of hospitality. A true church 
is a religious home, a home like other homes, 
imposing duties as well as offering privi- 
leges. The social side of church life is 
too frequently superficial, with frankly 
mercenary ends. Our first care should be 
to make sure that the church is real and 
genuine, that it stands for religious life and 
for the great brotherhood, human and 
divine. The effort of all our conferences 
and all our services should be directed toward 
the creation of a closer, warmer, more sym- 
pathetic life together. 

A paper on “Hospitality as a Means of 
increasing Church Attendance” was then 
read by Mr. Edward F. Tolman of Worces- 
ter. After describing a successful inn, or 
what he called a popular home, and show- 
ing that the secret of its success lay in the 
hospitality of the host, he said, “Our Church 
is the inn or home, our parish the host; 
where is the hospitality?’- He then pro- 
ceeded to point out the importance and 
duties of ushers and committees for receiv- 
ing and visiting strangers, and advocated 
training the youth for these offices in the 
Sunday-school and young people’s clubs. 
After the reading of Mr. Tolman’s paper 
the president invited Rev. H. S. Mitchell 
of Westboro to address the conference, as 
this would be the last opportunity to hear 
him before leaving to enter another field 
of labor in Peabody, Mass. Mr. Mitchell 
spoke briefly, expressing his regret at hav- 
ing to leave the goodly fellowship of the 
Worcester Conference. 

Discussion of the essays was continued 
by Messrs. Baltzly, Walsh, Duncan, Fairfield, 
Smith, and Joslyn. Upon an_ invitation 
by Rev. A. W. Birks, pastor of the Peters- 
ham parish, the conference took a recess 
from 12 until 1.30, and was served to a 
bountiful collation by the members of the 
church. Upon reassembling, the credential 
committee reported an attendance of 10 
ministers, 44 delegates, and 75 visitors. The 
thanks of the conference were unanimously 
extended to the Petersham church for its 
hospitality, and to the preacher and essay- 
ists for their services. 

In the afternoon the topic for considera- 
tion was “Our Young People’s Movement.” 
Rey. Alfred Free of Florence, Mass., repre- 
sented the National Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union, and told the conference why 
he was interested. He spoke of the great 
value that the union in his own parish had 
been by increasing the congregation at the 
Sunday services of the church, raising money, 
and doing philanthropic work. The move- 
ment is thoroughly religious. He advo- 
cated holding the meetings on Sunday even- 
ing, and urged that they should be con- 
ducted--by the young people themselves. 
This is the most important movement within 
the denomination for the future of the 
church. After refuting several objections 


raised against holding young people’s meet- 
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ings, and emphasizing the value of the Na- 
tional Union, Mr. Free concluded his ad- 
dress by saying that, if there is any form 
of religious faith that will thrill our young 
people, it is the Unitarian faith. The dis- 
cussion of the address was opened by Rev. 
O. J. Fairfield of Ware, and this gathering 
of the conference was closed with an address 
by Rev. A. F. Bailey of Barre. James C. 
Duncan, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Roxbury, First Church, 
Eliot Square: Mr De Normandie will preach 
next Sunday upon “One Hundred Years o’ 
the Roman Catholic Church in Boston.” 


SoutH Natick, Mass.—The John Eliot 
Church: On September 9, Rev. J. F. Meyer, 
formerly of Nantucket, was installed as 
pastor. Rev. Howard N. Brown of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, preached the sermon. 


KENOSHA, Wis.—Rev. Florence Buck: 
The work of the third year under the pres- 
ent minister opened auspiciously on Septem- 
ber 6, with unusually large congregations both 
morning and evening. In the morning 
Miss Buck spoke on “The Path of Disciple- 
ship,” and in the evening on ‘“‘The Toilers,” 
a Labor Day sermon. She gave also on 
Labor Day an address at the annual reunion 
of the Grand Army Posts of Racine and 
Kenosha Counties at Racine. During the 
summer vacation a cement walk was laid 
in front of the church,—an improvement 
planned and carried out by the trustees 
as a surprise to the minister on her return. 
On the evening of September 3 a surprise 
reception was given Miss Buck at the home 
of Mrs. F. C. Hannahs. About fifty mem- 
bers of the congregation assembled, and 
all enjoyed a delightful evening. 


MILLBURY, Mass.—The Millbury church 
is once more in charge of a settled minister, 
the pulpit having been supplied during the 
past year from the Divinity School. Mr 
Alson H. Robinson, who has completed- his 
second year at the Harvard Divinity School, 
is to remain in Millbury permanently during 
the next year, after that returning to com- 
plete his Divinity School course. All de- 
partments of the church are in an active 
condition. The Sunday morning congre- 
gations are constantly increasing. The 
choir has been augmented by the addition 
of several voices, and is furnishing excellent 
music. The Young People’s Society, a 
prominent feature in the church, is planning 
for a great deal of work. The meeting of the 
South Worcester Federation is to be held 
here in October. A series of vesper services 
will be arranged during the winter, at which 
there will be special music and special 
speakers. At a very pretty reception given 
Mr. Robinson recently by the young people 
there were greetings from the pastors of the 
First and Second Congregational and Meth- 
odist churches. 


ProsPECT HARBOR, ME— Rev. William 
Safford Jones: The last ing service 
for the season was held on September 13. 
The evening congregation on that date 
was the largest this summer, eighty-five. 
The average attendance at morning service, 
not counting one very stormy Sunday, has 
been sixty-one. evening att 
has averaged sixty-nine. The percentage 
of men, especially young men, at both services 
has been large. The Sunday-school, which 
has not been in session for two years, has 
been reorganized, and will continue its ser- 
vices through the fall and winter. During 
the summer the following course of five 
lectures was given for the benefit of the 


church: “‘ History, Mining, i ; 
Stock Interests of Colorato,” by Dr. J. A. 
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TEA TABLE. 


All right, sit down, right now, not to-mor- 
row, — “to-morrow” ruined Napoleon, — to-day, 
now, this minute. A penful of ink, a postal 
card, a minute’s time, and you'll never regret it. 
You'll own one of the finest Tea Tables that we 
have ever offered. 


Sewall of Denver; “Street Sights and In- 
cidents of St. Petersburg and Moscow,” by 
Rey. Thomas Van Ness of Boston; ‘Un- 
written Law,” by L. B. Deasy, Esq., of Bar 
Harbor, president of the Hancock County 
Conference; “‘Quebec and St. Anne de Beau- 
pré” and “Washington at Mount Vernon,” 
by Rey. William S. Jones. 


St. CLoup, Minn.—Unity Church, Rev. 
J. H. Jones: The graduating class, num- 
bering about eighty-five, from the State 


Normal School in our city, did Rev. J. H. , ‘ 
Jones the honor of electing him to preach Isn’t it worth while? A Tea Table such as 


the baccalaureate ee to them andj|this will last a lifetime. It will be a delight to 

the school this year. This service was held| you, a convenience to your servants, and a con- 

in Unity Church, and the house was filled ny aaes ; 

with students and citizens. It was a pleas- stant vision of beauty to your guests. 

ing service, and a good send-off for the clos- The wood is mahogany, with border inlays 

ing of the church year. On September|of boxwood on all shelves, posts, legs, box frames 
and top. ~The height is 31 inches. The tray 


6, after a two months’ vacation, the church 
opened for regular services, with pleasing| measures 27 inches by 16 inches. The branek- 
ing legs give great stability. 


prospects. During the vacation Mr. Jones 
Our price is very low. 


made the trip through the Yellowstone 
PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


National Park, with pleasing results to both 
mind and body. Toward the last of October, 
WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


Unity Church is to entertain the Western 
Unitarian Conference, and the event will 
doubtless lend fresh impetus to the already 
pleasing work here. 


Personal. 


Rev. Joshua Young, D.D., pastor emeritus 
of the First Parish Church, Groton, will cele- 
brate his eightieth birthday on the 29th of 
this month. Dr. Young occupied his pulpit 
last Sunday. 


MESSAGES OF Register Tract Series. 


My New Neiouzor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 
THe CONGREGATIONAL MetHop: How it is 
pair, and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, $1.50 per hundred. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the Unitarian Sun- Faith, Hope, and Love. No. 1. 


day School Society. Additional donations wane 
to Sept. 18, 1903. 
Selections for Every Day in the Year fron | ,, 


June 19. an Prokelg + soa —— fee ace $15.00 the Writi f Re ope Unrrantanise: 3 ie B nts a 
20. Worces' ~, ass., Second Paris ** 50.00 e evelopment ev. Edward Everett H 
24. Plainfield, N.J., Sunday-school.. 5.00 tings 0 $1.50 per rae és 3 


CHuRCH ORGANIZATION. oy Rev. William I. 


24. Germantown, Pa. .» Sunday-sch ool... 
Lawrance. $1.co per hundre 


24. Church se the peas Sunday-school, 


Bosto' 17.15 JAMES F EEMAN CLARKE. No. 8 Tue JupGmMent: The True Doctrine of the 

29. Detroit, Mich., “First Unitarian ‘Sunday- R AE eee Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
ES ee eae 5.00 jam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

29. Channing Religious Society, Newton, j=: 3's No. 9. Tue BreatH oF Lirg. By Rey. H. M. Sim- 
Ue ES 2 eee 50.00 mons, $1.50 per hundred, 

30. Petersham, Mass., Sunday school. 6.10 No.1. LipzrRAt CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 


By Rey. E. A. Horton. 


1.00 per hundred. 
Joszru Priestitey: The Old 


Unitarianism and 


30. Concord, Mass., First Parish...... i PRICE 81.00 
30. Rochester, N.H., Sunday-school........ 5.00 No. 13 


} 
a 
~~ — 


30. Jamaica Plain Fa Sereneeational So- e New. eo Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
ciety . 25.00 : er hundr 
July 2. L mn Mass. “'Secoud "Congregational | No. 24. = eno 1s 1r 1n Rericion? By Rev. 
36.18 Savage. $2.90 per hundred. . 
6. Uxbridge, Mass., “Sunday-school.. 14.27| For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of No.15. A Sox WITH Four Winpows OPEN. 
7. bs a Easton, Mass, ne thee Church 77.27 | price by ae mora Leonard wae” $1.00 per ‘it by 
o. Barre, Mass., First Paris! ; * ‘15.00 0.18. How ws HELPED ouR MINISTER TO WRITE 
© Lincoln, Neb, _ Sunday-school. “pats + ae GEO. H. ELLIS Cco., Publishers, Cee BONS: ant Rag EST Freeman 
13. Mr. S. TA. Lingley.... secs ccccces . 10.co _ . 
13. Westford, ane First Perish’ 56 nace~ ' gress Stree +2 ~~ 2 No. 19. Four Sermons on Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
oe Roxb wih Mass., All Souls’ Sunday- ae 5 . ee ce ep, $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
21. Faishaven i Mass. a "Unitarian Society ra ro No. 20 ame Sees a al gg To a Younc 
le “4 AN. 50 cents per hundred. 
Aug 2 Milford N.H., Unitarian Society. ee | h P wer d Promise of No. 21. THe THEoLocy oF _TH A ap By Rev. 
* 3. Meadvi ] 5. e ce) an a reeman Clarke, 50 cents per 
4. East Bri gewater, Mass., Church and un 
Sunday-school .. : 4 4 No. 23. A Worxinc b tarsad tn Etuics. By Rev. J.H. 
e Brattleboro, VE, Church’ and Sunday- be the Liberal Faith. Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 
school. 10.00 No.24 Tue anne NITARIAN Position, Doc- 
10. Springfield, Mass.. , Unity Sunday-school 30.00 ar John Hamilton Thom. é0 cents 
cor How Adele, ra Man Sunday school.» Saget No. 26. THe Resurrection or Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
24. Buda, Il., Sunday-school « aa) a0 A PLEA FOR REALITY. Furness. $1.00 per hundred, 
27. Harvard, Mass., Conde chook: 3.00 No. 27. = AND eae bag om By Rey. Charles F. 
27. Roxbury, Mass., First Religious Society 50.00 | ay N rT ole. $1.00 per hundre 
Sept. 2. Sherborn, Mass., Sunday-sch chool «. Sh ana 3.00 o.28, Tue Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. bef 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundr 
4. Dorchester, Mass., First Parish.... ... 100.00 
M No. 29. THe SupeRsTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL Vigw 
a Bee a rei » Sundays es “ies OF THE Precious BLoop or Crist. By 
rs i a a me ap THOMAS R. SLICER, Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per 
re ee re eo) aeinicter ef the Church of AL Souls, Mow York. 
aa 
2 ate ass. urch and Sunday- - 
i M Seabenter MEL Sendapachool....  2c5 . CONTENTS ... Sent postpaid on receipt of palee by 
. Middleboro, na +» Sunday-school...... 3.00 
we fational Sunday school arr Congr. | The Inheritance of Unitarians. CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
18. Marlboro, Mass., Sunday-school.. Sct <'a000 The Power of Unitarianism. 
18. Neponset, Mass., Sunday-school........ 10.00 The Promise of Unitarianism. 272 Congress Street, Boston, 
Ricwarp C. HuMPHREyS, Treasurer. Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 
SS THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


Within the last thirty days, 1,048 students 
have been refused admission to the Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute on account 
of lack of room and means. The Bet hoor 
ties of the school are still refusing ap 
cants at the rate of an average of 30 a day. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO. H, ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantrics. 


My little girl, eight years old, has been 
learning the First Psalm, and persists in 
saying, ‘‘Therefore the ungodly shall not 
stand in the judgment, nor sinners in the 
Congregationalist of the righteous.’’—Con- 
gregationalist. 

An Italian, at night, suffering severe 
pain in his chest, was asked, ‘‘What did you 
eat at dinner in the house of the American 
consul?” ‘‘lamb, and then a little of some- 
thing they called dumple-apple, and then 
something else that had cheese in it, and 
was called smash-rabbit.”’ 


“Our colleges turn out some pretty good 
men nowadays,” remarked the elderly gen- 
tleman. ‘‘Yes,” replied his son, gloomily, 
“our college turned out the man who was 
sure to have won the hundred-yard dash 
for us next year—just because he didn’t 
pass any of his examinations,” 


‘Have you taken everything you need, 
Jim?” asked the mother of James Delaney 
Atherton, aged twelve, who was about to 
start for a week’s trip. ‘‘You’d better let 
me look at your bag.” ‘‘Everything’s in 
it,” said the boy, in a fever to be off. “Every 
single thing I need.’ ‘‘Brush and comb?” 
queried the mother. ‘‘Brush and comb!” 
cried James Delaney Atherton, indignantly. 
“Why, mother Atherton, I thought I was 
going on a vacation!” 


A school-teacher last June tried to teach 
her children some principles of Emerson’s 
thought, and showed how he exemplified 
Wordsworth’s great phrase, ‘‘plain living 
and high thinking.” Later thescholars wrote 
out what they remembered of her talk. One 
boy, who had been interested in Emerson’s 
picture, wrote that he was ‘‘famous for his 
high thinking, which made up for his being 
plain-looking: handsome is as handsome 
does.” Another child wrote that Emerson 
believed in “high thinking and low living,” 
while the version of a third was ‘‘plain living 
and fancy thinking.”’ 


Hume, leader of the rationalistic philos- 
ophy, and Robertson, the historian, were 
intellectual a tagonists but warm friends. 
One evening, after a controversy at Robert- 
son’s house about nature and revealed relig- 
ion, Hume rose to depart, and Robertson 
accompanied him to the door with a candle. 
‘Pray don’t trouble yourself,” said Hume, 
“T find the light of nature always sufficient.” 
Unfortunately, he stumbled in the dark, 
and pitched down the steps. Dr. Robertson 
ran after him with the candle, and helped 
him rise; but, when he saw that Hume was 
uninjured, he said quietly, “‘Mr. Hume, you 
had much better have a light from above.” 


Lamartine was a poet first and a man of 
affairs afterward. He wrote once in his 
memorandum book a list of persons who 
were to be provided with situations. Pre- 
viously, however, he had scribbled ‘‘ David” 
on the page, and the head of the cabinet 
promoted the said David consul to Bremen. 
As David did not appear, the chief asked 
Lamartine who he was. ‘It was he who 
danced before the ark,’’ was the poet’s 
answer. ‘‘And I have gazetted him to 
Bremen!” Lamartine explained that he 
had intended David as a subject for medi- 
tation. The name was cancelled, and the 
Moniteur registered the change. But few 
knew that the consul appointed to Bremen 
was King David. 


HURCH 
— Cakeets PRICES. 65 
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POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Individual 


The Christian Register 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, | Famed. WOOKG dnwic s+ ollevvesceidaasae $30,924,972.41 
ELABILAT INS @enwtekasss.....0scasemere 27,881,474.14 


; $3,043,408.27 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Sera 

WM. B, TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B.:KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. High and dry location. Labo- 
ratories. New gymnasium. Mechanic Arts. Scholar- 
ships. A vigorous school life. American ideals. De- 
ot poet with many Sy ed roe es 
ustrations, sent free on request, »G. RR. 
Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. ier s 


THE MISSES ALLEN, 


daughters of the late Nathaniel T. Allen, will receive girls 
and young ladies into their home, where they will have 
special care and home influence. They can attend the 
present Allen School or be privately tutored. For par- 
ticulars address Tue Misses ALLEN 

35 Webster St., West Newton, Mass. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 


BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS at 115 
| Beacon Street, Boston, will reopen Thursday, OcroBER 
| I, 1903. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The Allen School. 


sist year. Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment, and 
record. One teacher to five pupils. Boys and girls in 


WATERVLIET. +73 “143 * ; 

E & CO. wetrryt ny. | seperate families. New building with superb gymnasium 
uality and | and Tin H URCH BELLS 

CHIMES and PEALS 


a 
Head Master, West Newton, Mass, 
o cheap priced predes: 
THE OLD HENKELY FOUNDRY, Estab. by ne Meneely 1926 


| For Fine and 
Medium Writ- 
Ing = 303, 404, 603, 

604 E. F., 601 E. F. 


THE MIRACLES AND MYTHS OF 
TOR SEMI-SLANT—1089 oa SEMYSLANT PEN. THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


For Vertical Writing = 1045 
(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), BY 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House Serles-1064, 1065, 1066 and others. 
Rey. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D., 


Educational. Pastor Emeritus of the First Unitarian Church 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 
MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


_This school enjoys the distinction of being the first 
literary institution of high grade to combine with the 
pe intellectual work courses of study in Domestic 
cience. 


__ SEND FOR SAMPLES eee 
OE 


: =-(9ve ~ | 
5 PERMANENTLY | 
TN ELASTIC | 


FOR 
GIRLS 


PEWS PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


CONTENTS: 


The New Testament Miracles. 

The Origin of Belief in Miracles. 

The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 

gt as he was. 

nspiration. 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 

The Christ Ideal. 


cone coma, are fanehie is susery and 
ractice, and a girl leaves here prepare r the duties o 
ife. or ee PRICE $1.00. 
Special advantages in Music and Art under Boston 
masters. 
Beautiful, healthful location. Gymnasium, Swim- : 
ming Pool. Write for catalogue, and learn our unique For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 


receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - - ‘Boston 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
.. . PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


plan for a girl’s education. 
C. C. Bragdon, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. 48th year. Best sanitation, high 
scholastic standards. Military training with home care. 
Well-appointed laboratories. Visitor, The Rt. Rev. 
ALEXANDER H. VINTON, D.D. Head Master, JOSEPH 
ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 


Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 


catalogue address the President, 
¥F. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 


BOSTON. * 


ATMANU> JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 


FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHMINCTON ST., BOSTON 
a 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


. 


